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LLOYD  T.  CARMICHAEL,  Editor 
ppVEN  to  a  greater  extent  than 
^  previous  years,  the  Annual 
Meeting  has  given  new  meaning, 
new  enthusiasm  and  new  ambi¬ 
tions  to  the  members  of  the.  So¬ 
ciety  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  attend.  Some  of  these  have 
contributed  to  our  pages  for  the  first  time,  others  have  made  constructive 
suggestions  and  a  number  have  written  to  me  expressing  pleasure  at  their 
being  able  to  be  present  and  their  determination  to  assist  in  making  the 
“Blue  Jay”  a  better  nature  publication  with  a  wider  circulation.  It  all  adds 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  becoming  “Blue  Jay”  conscious  and  are  experienc¬ 
ing  a  marked  feeling  of  pride  in  the  work  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

To  Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  our  retiring  president,  we  offer  our  sincere 
congratulations  for  the  splendid  job  that  he  has  done  as  a  super-salesman 
and  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  every  way.  The  enthusiasm 
that  he  has  displayed  on  every  possible  occasion,  has  meant  more  to  the 
Society  than  we  had  ever  hoped  for.  He  has  assured  me  that  he  will  continue 
his  efforts  as  he  has  in  the  past.  For  this  we  must  all  be  very  thankful. 

Ralph  Stueck,  our  new  president,  is  known  throughout  the  province  as 
a  photographer,  wildlife  lecturer  and  conservationist.  We  welcome  him  to 
the  chair  of  president,  knowing  that  his  experiences  as  a  naturalist,  his 
keenness  for  out-of-door  life  and  his  fervent  zeal  as  a  protectionist  will  be 
reflected  in  all  his  work  in  connection  with  the  “Blue  Jay”. 

We  are  rather  proud  of  this  issue.  It  contains  a  number  of  articles, 
photos,  and  records  of  outstanding  merit.  The  pictures  of  the  Whooping 
Cranes  have  been  proclaimed  throughout  this  country  and  United  States  as 
one  of  the  greatest  wildlife  photos  of  the  year,  and  the  story  of  the  Whoopers 
and  the  Trumpter  Swans,  by  Mr.  Bard,  are  a  revelation  of  patience,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  a  love  of  nature. 

We  learn  from  Doug  Gilroy  also  the  secret  of  how  to  take  a  close-up 
photo  of  a  bird  on  the  nest,  and  from  the  remarkable  records  of  J.  Murray 
and  Mrs.  Speirs  we  are  forceably  reminded  of  how  much  there  is  about  us 
to  see  and  admire  if  we  have  but  the  ability  to  see  and  admire.  They  have 
made  a  similar  record  across  the  provinces  from  coast  to  coast. 

Although  we  have  increased  the  number  of  pages  in  this  issue  from  28 
to  32,  we  regret  very  much  having  to  postpone  the  publication  of  many  items 
of  interest.  Besides  these  I  have  not  been  able  to  include  any  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  received  after  the  deadline,  November  20.  Please  get  your  articles  in 
on  time,  preferably  several  weeks  before.  The  next  deadline  is  March  1,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  why  many  winter  observations  cannot  just  as  well  be 
submitted  in  January  or  early  February. 

Now,  there  is  one  very  important  matter  for  me  to  discuss.  I  have  re¬ 
linquished  the  position  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  Dr.  George 
F.  Ledingham  has  been  elected  to  do  this  work.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
have  one  more  fling  at  our  finances.  The  subscriptions  of  most  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  have  now  expired,  and  your  fee  for  next  year  is  due.  This  is  one  remin¬ 
der,  and  the  enclosed  blue  slip  is  another.  Please  help  our  new  secretary  as 
well  as  the  whole  Society  by  paying  up  at  once.  Try  to  get  it  away  in  Jan¬ 
uary  for  sure.  We  are  now  just  on  the  brink  of  financial  success,  but  the 
real  test  will  come  during  the  next  month.  We  are  crossing  our  fingers,  and 
hoping  that  we  can  retain  the  members  we  have.  If  our  publication  and 
efforts  have  been  worthwhile,  indicate  your  approval  by  renewing  your 
subscription  at  once.  No  present  member  will  receive  the  spring  issue  who 
has  not  paid  his  1954  subscription  in  advance.  WE  WILL  HAVE  NO  MEM¬ 
BERS  IN  ARREARS.  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  OUR  PRESIDENT 

RALPH  P.  STUECK 


Ralph  Stueck,  Kerry  Farm,  Ahernethy,  Sask. 


In  this  world  of  ours  Nature  has  long  been  the  most  interesting  pastime 
and  pleasure  of  mankind.  It  is  on  this  foundation  that  our  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  exists  and  thrives.  Throughout  the  past  year,  under 
the  direction  of  our  Past  President,  Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  of  Yorkton,  and  his 
executive,  our  Society  and  “The  Blue  Jay”  have  made  great  progress,  both 
in  membership  and  in  quality  of  material. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  good  standard  of  the  past  I  sincerely  ask  your 
help  and  co-operation  in  building  “The  Blue  Jay”  into  the  most  interesting 
prairie  magazine  of  its  kind. 

Saskatchewan  is  truly  the  home  of  many  birds  that  migrate  south  an¬ 
nually  for  a  change  in  climate  and  an  assurance  of  food,  but  they  always 
return  to  their  prairie  homes  to  build  their  nests  and  raise  their  young.  How 
many  of  us  stop  to  think  that  somewhere  in  Northern  Saskatchewan  is  the 
home  of  the  almost  extinct  Whooping  Crane!  With  your  help  as  members  of 
our  Society  and  the  help  of  the  Provincial  Mustum,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fred  Bard,  let  us  strive  to  make  1954  the  Whooping  Crane  Year  and 
adopt  as  our  motto  “Protect  the  Whooper.” 

Recently  “our  ship  came  in” — when  Mr.  Bard  and  Mr.  Larhman  obtained 
a  number  of  movie  and  still  pictures  of  three  beautiful  Whooping  Cranes  that 
rested  temporarily  at  Herbert,  Sask.,  on  their  migration  flight  south.  How 
fortunate  that  a  school  boy,  keen  in  his  observation,  was  instrumental  in 
first  telling  his  father,  and  that  his  father,  concerned  as  to  the  fate  of  these 
majestic  birds,  phoned  Mr.  Bard  as  to  their  whereabouts! 

Mr.  Bard  has  new  ideas  that  we  people  of  Saskatchewan  must  carry  out 
through  our  “Blue  Jay”  in  order  that  these  birds  may  be  protected.  Might 
it  also  be  possible  to  give  a  medal  or  some  like  recognition  to  the  school 
boy  or  girl  who  first  reports  the  presence  in  their  district  of  a  Whooping 
Crane? 

Your  President  and  officers  of  1954  wish  you  and  yours  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  may  the  coming  year  bring  you  untold  pleasures  and  happiness  in 
this  strange  world  of  ours. 
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Ralph  Stueck,  Abernethy,  Sask., 
Naturalist,  Farmer,  Photographer, 
Lecturer,  the  “Jack  Miner”  of  the 
Prairies,  became  the  fifth  president 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Provincial  Museum  on  October  24th. 
With  true  naturalists’  enthusiasm 
members  came  from  far  and  near 
(three  cars  and  a  truck  came  from 
Yorkton). 

Dr.  Houston,  chairman,  kept  a 
heavy  agenda  well  timed. 

Fred  Bard,  director  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Museum,  welcomed  the  members 
to  what  must  be  the  last  meeting  in 
the  old  museum.  He  reminded  them 
of  their  solemn  obligation  to  the 
citizens  of  the  future.  He  referred  to 
the  plight  of  the  few  existing 
Whooping  Cranes  due  to  terrific  gun 
pressure.  He  hoped  the  Society 
would  go  on  record  to  prohibit  shoot¬ 
ing  of  any  WHITE  bii'ds  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  Eagles  and  other  affected  spe¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Frank  Baines,  Saltcoats, 
brought  a  packsack  of  native  woods 
made  into  useful  and  decorative 
items.  As  a  pioneer  of  ’83  he  knew 
and  loved  every  tree  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 

Tom  Harper,  Regina,  showed  us 
Saskatchewan  in  all  its  variations  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

Maurice  Street,  Nipawin,  Sask.’s 
foremost  bird-bander,  came  farthest 
distance  to  tell  many  stories  of  his 
intriguing  way  to  spend  spare  time. 
Ten  thousand  birds  visits  his  city  lot 
yearly.  Billy  Mathews  has  a  banding 
station  on  his  farm.  They  work  to¬ 
gether  and  in  the  last  few  years  have 
banded  104  species  and  11,000  indi¬ 
vidual  birds.  Mr.  Street  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  senseless  slaughter 
of  beneficial  hawks  that  goes  on 
every  year. 

Ronald  and  Donald  Hooper,  twins 
of  Somme,  were  youngest  speakers 


on  the  program.  Four  years  ago  they 
started  doing  taxidermy,  now  in¬ 
terested  in  everything  in  nature. 
Peiwee  Valley  is  a  fine  place  to  ex¬ 
plore;  river,  hills,  lakes  and  marshes. 
Fine  pictures  illustrated  their  activi¬ 
ties. 

Art  Benson,  Regina,  spoke  on  the 
Antelope  in  Saskatchewan.  Estimat¬ 
ed  numbers  in  the  early  days  20 
million,  now  15  thousand.  Now  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Saskatchewan  share  data 
and  research  to  control  international 
herds. 

Mr.  Yanchinski,  Naicam,  showed 
slides  beautiful  in  composition,  col¬ 
our  and  subject  of  nature  in  his  own 
backyard. 

Bob  Arnold,  Prince  Albert,  des¬ 
cribed  his  methods  of  carrying  the 
conservation  message  into  600 
schools  in  the  north,  with  interest¬ 
ing  observations. 

Doug.  Gilroy,  Bredin,  showed  some 
of  his  bird  pictures,  perfect  as  usual. 

Boyd  Wettlaufer,  Regina,  showed 
pictures  of  different  sites  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  explained  the  arch¬ 
aeological  findings. 

Bernard  Gollop,  Saskatoon,  illu¬ 
strated  with  slides  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service. 

Ralph  Stueck  showed  his  newest 
colour  film  of  the  Whooping  Crane. 

A  day  crammed  with  interest 
came  to  a  close  with  the  presentation 
of  the  first  annual  Conservation 
Awards  to  Mr.  Arch  Budd,  Swift 
Current,  and  to  Ralph  Stueck,  Aber¬ 
nethy. 

Mr.  Budd  received  the  heartiest 
congratulations  on  his  recent  book 
on  Flora  of  the  Prairies;  Mr.  Stueck 
on  his  elevation  to  the  presidency. 
The  Past  President,  Dr.'  Houston, 
had  been  most  energetic  and  enthu¬ 
siastic.  To  him  went  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  the  changed  picture 
of  the  Blue  Jay  finances. 

Mr.  loyd  Carmichael  reported 
about  800  members  last  year  com¬ 
pared  to  two  thousand  this  year.  As 
Editor  he  appealed  for  help  from  all 
to  make  the  magazine  the  best  of  its 
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1953  Sa.sk.  Conservation  Awards 


Dt.  C.  Stuart  Houston,  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Stueck,  Mr.  A.  C.  Budd 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society, 
Ralph  Stueck  of  Abernethy,  and  A.  C.  Budd  of  Swift  Current,  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  1953  Saskatchewan  Conservation  Awards  “for  meritorious 
work  in  the  interests  of  Conservation  in  Saskatchewan.”  Mr.  Stueck  re¬ 
ceived  his  award  for  the  conservation  education  he  has  done  by  showing 
his  movies  to  schools  and  community  organizations  throughout  the  province. 
He  also  cared  for  Queenie,  the  injured  Whooping  Crane,  when  she  was 
flown  to  Texas  last  fall.  Mr.  Budd  was  honored  for  the  publication  of  his 
book,  “Plants  of  the  Farming  and  Ranching  Areas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.” 
This  book  represents  years  of  painstaking  work  and  study,  and  will  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  Saskatchewan  botanists. 

One,  and  occasionally  two,  such  Conservation  Awards  will  be  presented 
annually  for  outstanding  work  in  conservation  in  Saskatchewan.  The  award 
will  not  be  made  solely  for  work  done  for  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society,  but  for  work  done  for  conservation  in  thewider  sense. 


Quotations  from  Dr.  Martin  Fisher 

Dr.  Martin  Fischer  once  referred  to  a  conservationist  as  “that  friend  of 
God.”  I  have  often  pondered  this  saying.  In  the  goodly  company  of  God’s 
friends,  one  feels  kinship  with  all  living  things,  and  a  close  relation  to  the 
Power  from  which  comes  all  life.  This  sense  of  a  Power,  this  knowledge  of 
a  Presence,  is  strong  among  naturalists.  It  is  Law  to  one.  Order  to  another, 
or  Continuity.  It  is  Faith  and  Hope.  Nor  can  we  omit  Charity  toward  all  life. 
Some  name  this  higher  sense  “the  naturalists’  religion.”  But  it  supersedes 
no  religious  faith,  it  seeks  not  to  undermine  any  belief,  it  is  not  in  rivalry 
with  any  creed.  It  is  something  added  to  all  these.  It  is  an  heightening  of 
aspiration,  a  deepening  of  understanding,  a  widening  of  vision. 
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ON  THEIR  WAY  OUT 


The  remarkable  pictures  shown  on  this  and  the  previous  page  of  three 
Whooping  Cranes,  winging  their  way  to  the  Sunny  South,  were  taken  at 
Herbert,  Saskatchewan,  by  F.  W.  Lahrman,  artist,  photographer  and  field 
worker  with  the  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  Associated 
Press  has  called  the  larger  picture  on  the  left,  taken  on  November  5,  as  “the 
most  exceptional  picture  of  this  week.”  It  has  been  printed  in  all  the  larger 
papers  in  Canada  and  IJnited  States.  “The  Blue  Jay”  is  the  first  to  print  the 
other  two. 

Mr.  Fred  Bard,  Director  of  the  Museum,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
trip  to  Herbert,  also  took  moving  pictures  in  color  of  the  birds  as  they  passed 
over  the  two  naturalists,  crouched  in  a  ditch.  In  the  following  article  Mr. 
Bard  tells  of  their  experiences. 

Mr.  Lahrman,  using  an  Exakta  cam,era  with  a  300  mm  telephoto  lens 
snapped  the  birds  at  1-500  of  a  second,  at  f  6.3. 


A  MEMORABLE  EXPERIENCE 

By  FRED  G.  BARD 

Director,  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History 


On  Tuesday,  November  3rd,  the 
appearance  of  three  Whooping 
Cranes  was  reported  from  the  Her¬ 
bert  District  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Zacharais. 
The  next  day  a  second  telephone 
call  reported  that  the  birds  had  been 
there  for  several  days  and  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  Whooping  Cranes. 
I  then  decided  to  hurry  out  as  soon 
as  possible  to  get  a  look  at  these  rare 
birds. 

As  we  drove  west  the  short  No¬ 
vember  day  rapidly  drew  to  a  close 
and  we  began  to  have  visions  of  the 
birds  leaving  without  our  having  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them.  There 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  area  this  day  in  daylight. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  country  hotel 
at  6.00  a.m.,  Fred  Lahrman  and  I  hit 
the  deck  and  by  6.30  we  had  selected 
a  pointage  of  vantage  overlooking 


the  lake.  Fifteen  minutes  later  we 
were  on  this  point  surveying  Fran¬ 
cis  Lake,  which  lay  before  us.  The 
birds  were  already  on  the  stubble 
as  dawn  broke.  We  had  left  Herbert 
too  early  for  breakfast,  so  as  we  sat 
there  watching  the  birds,  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  thermos  of  tomato  soup 
and  poured  this  out,  sharing  it  with 
Lahrman.  We  were  well  over  a  qy.a'f- 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  birds  and  the 
light  was  not  too  good,  but  we  could 
see  what  we  were  doing.  Lahrman 
remarked  how  good  the  soup  was, 
and  remembering  about  mine  I 
looked  down  only  to  find  that  I  had 
spilled  it  in  the  excitement  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  birds.  But  who  could  think 
about  stomachs  when  witnessing 
such  a  wonderful  sight  on  such  a 
wonderful  day 

Gradually  the  sun  rose  and  bathed 
the  golden  stubble  and  these  im- 
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maculate  birds  in  a  rosy  bloom.  The 
light  was  now  sufficiently  strong  to 
think  of  pictures,  so  we  planned  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  drive  east  in 
order  to  come  in  from  another  point 
of  vantage.  Fifteen  minutes  later  we 
found  that  the  birds  had  moved  to 
the  east  and  were  now  down  near 
the  lake  shore.  We  gathered  our 
camera  equipment  and  headed  in 
the  direction  of  the  barn  on  the  Fred 
Leitz  farm.  Under  cover  of  the  barn 
we  managed  to  cut  the  distance  in 
half  without  the  birds  knowing  of 
our  presence. 

We  were  now  within  about  300 
yards.  We  crawled  up  to  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  barn  and  managed 
to  get  a  quick  look  when  again  they 
took  off.  There  was  no  chance  to 
obtain  pictures  and  they  now  moved 
fully  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
west. 

Fred  and  I  decided  to  divide  forces 
and  take  two  chances  instead  of  one. 
I  asked  him  to  follow  along  the  lake- 
shore,  seeking  the  cover  of  the  draws 
and  any  growth  that  might  be  avail¬ 
able.  I  decided  to  go  back  and  circle 
the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  came 
in  again  from  the  north.  As  I  drove, 
I  was  able  to  see  Fred  working  to¬ 
ward  the  road.  I  left  the  truck  back 
far  enough  from  the  lake  so  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  birds.  I  took 
what  equipment  was  necessary  to 
obtain  pictures  and  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  a  photograph  of  a 
snow  bunting  on  the  side  of  the 
road  that  seemed  unusually  tame. 
This  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  take  a  light  reading 
and  make  sure  everything  was  in 
readiness.  I  proceeded  south  along 
the  ditch  to  meet  Fred  and  plan  an¬ 
other  approach  for  the  birds.  As  we 
lay  in  the  ditch  we  watched  the 
birds  through  the  binoculars  and 
found  them  to  be  still  a  good  half 
mile  away  from  us.  We  decided  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  again 
separate  seeking  the  cover  and  get 
down  near  to  the  lake.  We  believed 
they  would  move  to  the  east  when, 
suddenly,  the  birds  took  off  and 
headed  in  our  direction.  We  hastily 
checked  our  stops,  wound  up  the 
camera  and  hugged  the  earth,  pray¬ 
ing  that  they  would  come  within 
photographic  distance.  It  was  now 
too  exciting — the  birds  were  still 
heading  in  our  direction,  coming  for 


us  at  a  very  low  height.  We  were  too 
surprised  to  whisper  any  instruc¬ 
tions  but  pointed  the  cameras  in 
their  direction  and,  as  they  came  in¬ 
to  view,  fired  away  through  the 
stalks  of  grass  at  the  wonderful  on¬ 
coming  sight.  They  swerved  a  very 
little  to  allow  an  eveh  better  flood 
of  light  as  they  passed  to  our  right 
and,  in  the  morning  brightness,  our 
shutters  happily  clicked  on.  All  too 
soon  it  came  to  an  end,  the  birds 
flew  on  past  and  lit  a  half  mile  back 
■ — near  where  the  barn  was  from 
where  we  had  come.  Finally,  Fred 
•said  “I  hope  I  have  something,  I 
really  don’t  know  what  I  did,  I  think 
I  took  four  pictures  but  I  can’t  be 
sure.”  It  seemed  as  though  our  pray¬ 
ers  had  been  answered  and  words 
simply  did  not  fit  the  occasion.  In 
silence,  I  looked  over  the  camera 
stops,  the  distance,  and  found  that 
everything  was  in  order  and  now 
only  hoped  that  something  of  value 
was  captured  on  the  film. 

Fred  asked  me  then:  “Had  I  heard 
them’*  and  I  said  “No,  the  noise  of 
the  camera,  up  tight  against  my 
head,  was  all  I  could  hear.  In  fact, 
I  couldn’t  even  get  a  good  view  of 
the  birds  for  I  was  looking  through 
the  finder.”  He  said,  “the  same  thing 
here.  I’d  have  had  a  better  look  of 
the  birds  if  I  wasn’t  looking  through 
the  finder  too.” 

We  planned  now  to  retrace  our 
steps  back  to  the  Leitz  barn  and  try 
to  get  in  close  to  the  birds.  Some  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  later,  we  were  back 
east  of  the  Leitz  barn  and  found  the 
birds  to  be  south  of  us.  I  was  able  to 
cross  a  stubble  field  driving  parallel 
with  the  birds  and  not  too  close  to 
alarm  them  and  then,  between  the 
birds  and  I,  a  small  bluff  appeared. 
Here  we  turned  and  headed  for  this. 
Under  cover  of  the  bluff  we  were 
able  to  drive  within  about  200  yards 
of  the  bluff.  Here  we  stopped,  took 
out  the  camera  equipment  and 
crawled  towards  the  bluff.  At  the 
bluff  we  could  see  that  the  birds 
were  now  a  matter  of  300  yards 
away.  In  the  next  ten  minutes  we 
had  taken  off  100  yards  by  crawling 
this  distance  on  our  stomachs  seek¬ 
ing  the  cover  of  the  grass  as  we 
went.  When  finally  about  200  yards 
away,  Fred  found  he  had  only  two 
exposures  left  and  decided  to  use 
those  if  the  birds  should  get  up  in 
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One  of  the  plaster  casts  made  of  the  Whooper  tracks  in  the  soft  mud. 


flight.  I  continued  the  crawling  until 
I  was  right  down  to  the  lakeshore 
and  now  within  100  yards  of  the 
birds.  Here  I  shot  the  rest  of  the 
material  and  actually  was  able  to 
get  out  to  the  mud  flat,  being  here 
fully  exposed  to  the  birds.  During 
this  time,  on  six  occasions,  the  birds 
excitedly  stretched  out  to  their  tall¬ 
est  height  with  their  bills  pointing 
in  the  air  and  the  three  of  them 
trumpeted  loudly.  This  was  the  fi¬ 
nest  crane  voice  I  had  ever  heard. 
Somehow,  I  never  did  expect  to  hear 
the  birds  call  and  yet  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  they  were  trumpeting 
and  calling  loudly  for  me.  The  voice 
is  quite  different  to  the  sandhill 
crane,  it  is  different  in  its  rhythm, 
and  the  pitch  was  higher.  There  is 
some  similarity  but  those  who  know 
the  two  would  find  it  vastly  differ¬ 
ent.  The  birds  had  done  their  best 
tor  us  and  happily  I  started  to  re¬ 
trace  my  steps.  By  the  time  I  had 
reached  Fred  the  birds  got  up  and 
flew  west  again. 

By  now,  we  were  able  to  discuss 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  that 
had  happened  to  us.  This  indeed  was 
a  red  letter  day.  We,  in  the  Museum, 
have  been  very  keenly  interested  in 
the  Whooping.  Crane  and  it  would 


seem  almost  too  much  to  hope  for 
that  we  would  ever  be  given  such 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  these 
rare  creatures.  Here  before  our  very 
eyes  we  had  had  the  privilege  of 
working  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population  of  Whooping  Cranes.  In 
a  natural  feeding  ground  such  as 
this,  where  they  had  not  been  mo¬ 
lested,  they  had  by  some  peculiar 
course  of  events,  provided  us  with 
all  the  things  that  we  had  wanted  to 
see  and  hear.  We  were  determined 
now  that  these  pictures,  if  suitable, 
would  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
By  now,  it  was  10.30  and  we  decided 
that  it  might  be  a  good  time  time  to 
go  and  have  breakfast  and  let  the 
birds  feed  unmolested.  We  planned 
to  return  in  the  afternoon  to  gather 
the  three  square  sedge  to  complete 
out  habitat  case  of  the  Whooping 
Crane  and  also  to  bring  some  Piaster 
of  Paris  to  make  molds  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  tracks  I  had  seen  down  by 
the  lake. 

Back  at  the  Tuxedo  Cafe  in  Her¬ 
bert  our  excitement  was  too  much 
to  contain  ourselves.  We  had  sym¬ 
pathetic  listeners  who  were  just  as 
interested  in  the  Whooping  Crane 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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SING  A  SONG 
OF  SEASONS 

ELIZABETH  CRUICKSHANG, 
Regina 

And  as  we  sing  we  remember  the 
gems  in  the  melody. 

Last  winter  when  the  air  held  bril¬ 
liance  by  day  and  the  stars  by  night, 
we  dreamed  of  “ferns  and  soft  green 
mosses,  and  small  wild  feet  tiptoe¬ 
ing  down  a  hill.”  Then  the  Gates  of 
Eden  swung  wide! 

In  April  two  fox  sparrows,  rufous 
tails  flashing,  rested  a  day  in  our 
yard. 

Do  we  ever  hear  bird  song  with¬ 
out  the  heart  being  lightened?  It  is 
not  so  much  the  song  always,  but 
the  associations  conjured  up.  How 
intense  were  the  impressions  on  the 
screen  of  the  soul  when  we  lived 
without  worry! — filtered  sunshine 
under  leafy  trees — apple  orchards — 
lambs  on  green  hillsides.  We  know 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,  but  how  often  we  seek  the 
quiet  places  just  to  remember. 

In  the  summer  we  made  our  first 
acquaintance  '  with  Black  Henbane 
and  wondered  if  a  skunk  had  got  in 
the  car! 

And  Dragon  flies — some  evenings 
the  air  itself  was  quivering  over  the 
prairie  with  hovering  dragons,  slim 
shimmering  sapphire  ones,  bronze 
ones,  gilded  green  ones,  polished 
crimson  ones  and  fragile  colourless 
ones,  all  elegant  wee  creatures. 

Then  in  no  time  at  all  the  “gay 
scenes  of  summer  were  over  and 
millions  of  warblers  had  fled  in  the 
train  of  the  sun-seeking  swallows.” 

Restless  Snow  Buntings  appeared 
like  silver  ornaments,  misplaced  in 
sunny  stubble  fields,  one  moves,  all 
follow. 

By  the  river  bed,  where  waters 
murmured  tranquilly  in  spring,  we 
spied  a  shelf  fungi  under  a  dead 
stump.  Judy  climbed  easily  but  wee 
Nancy  needed  help.  We  lost  our  foot¬ 
ing  and  sliding  down  the  bank  dis¬ 
turbed  a  porcupine.  Fogarty  suf¬ 
fered  only  one  quill,  but  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  large  mushroom, 
beautiful  in  its  copper,  coffee  and 
buff  tones. 

Juncos  were  flocking  in  the  ra¬ 
vine.  Their  twittering  among  the  as¬ 


pens,  gold-brown  spotted — here  was 
lyric  poetry  visible. 

David  Grayson  says  “Everyone  is 
a  magnet  highly  and  singularly  sen¬ 
sitized.  Some  draw  to  them  fields 
and  woods  and  hills  and  are  drawn 
in  return.” 

Oh,  sing  a  song  of  seasons — the 
magnet’s  pull  is  felt  in  all  of  them. 


BEAUTY  IS  ALWAYS 
PRESENT 

By  RAY  PETERSON 
R.R.  2,  Tofield,  Alberta 

“And  the  third  snow  is  winter,” 
an  old  maxim  expounds.  Perhaps, 
the  nature  prophet  who  theorized 
thus  could  not  see  the  year  1953  in 
his  crystal  ball.  Our  third  offering  of 
snow  this  fall  has  come  and  nearly 
left  us  in  the  lingering  warmth  of  a 
long  Indian  summer. 

Yesterday  morning  was  highlight¬ 
ed  by  a  walk  about  the  farm.  The 
countryside  was  a  pleasant  landscape 
of  browns,  greys,  and  weathered 
yellows,  with  snow-powdered  hollows 
and  ice-silvered  ponds.  The  air 
seemed  exceptionally  sweet  aijd 
fresh,  braced  with  the  tang  of  an 
early  fog. 

A  great  flock  of  ducks,  roused 
from  nearby  Hastings  Lake,  swept 
high  over  the  poplar  woods.  Quack! 
Quack!  The  sound  of  the  south¬ 
bound  ducks  touched  a  poignant 
note. 

From  the  safety  of  a  willow  thick¬ 
et,  a  dapper  villain  of  the  bird  world 
swore  derisively.  As  I  drew  nearer, 
however,  the  magpie’s  usual  caution 
replaced  its  harsh  boldness.  In  a 
graceful  display  of  sleek,  black  and 
white  lines,  it  retreated  to  a  more 
discreet  distance. 

Our  collie  suddenly  bounded  away 
from  me  and  dashed  excitedly  across 
a  meadow.  Rather  curiously,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  where  he  was  stirring 
up  a  great  uproar  in  a  heavy  stand 
of  trees.  I  didn’t  need  to  follow  his 
pointing  nose.  An  indignant  squirrel 
shouted  for  attention  as  he  chir-r-red 
loudly  from  the  tip  of  a  rather  iso¬ 
lated  sapling.  Close  by,  on  a  large, 
dead  poplar,  its  companion,  as 
though  ignoring  the  din,  was  curled 
in  a  contented-looking  ball  of  fur. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  little  ani- 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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THE  PEACE  OF 
NATURE’S  PLACE 

MRS.  HAROLD  BRAY, 
McLean,  Sask. 

There  is  a  beauty  spot,  south  of 
Indian  Head,  comprising  several 
beautiful  lakes  and  steep  hills.  These 
lakes,  known  as  Deep  Lake,  Cherry 
Lake  and  Lake  Marguerite,  although 
not  so  well  known,  nor  so  accessible 
as  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  lakes,  nev¬ 
ertheless  have  a  charm  of  their  own. 

There  you  will  find  nature  un¬ 
spoiled  by  the  works  of  man.  If  you 
would  care  to  explore  this  beautiful 
spot,  then  I  advise  you  to  take  a  trip 
next  summer — although  I  warn  you 
not  to  expect  too  much  of  the  road 
and  be  prepared  to  walk  a  stretch 
into  the  lovely  wooded  hills,  over¬ 
looking  the  fringed  lakes. 

The  road  winds  through  a  yard 
belonging  to  people  of  French  ex¬ 
traction,  who  will  obligingly  tell  you 
how  to  reach  those  beckoning  hills. 
Leaving  the  car,  you  will  climb  an 
old  wood  trail  which,  by  the  way,  is 
deeply  rutted  by  torrents  of  water 
during  spring  thaws,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  use  the  car.  However, 
there’s  so  much  beauty  to  be  seen 
here  you  will  be  disposed  to  linger 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
Highbush  Cranberry  and  Hazelnut 
bushes,  and  the  lone  Birch  tree 
which  grows  at  the  edge  of  a  small 
stream,  trickling  down  from  the 
steep  hillside.  TheTe  is  a  handy  little 
path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  Deep  Lake.  What  a 
grand  view  from  this  spot!  Need  I 
say  more? 

Regretfully  you  will  retrace  your 
footsteps  but  the  peace  of  Nature’s 
place  lingers  with  you  as  you  return 
home.  You  will  pass  by  an  area  of 
marshy  land,  declared  a  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  by  a  far-seeing  group  of 
farmers  in  this  district. 


SURF  SCOTER  AT  YORKTON 

While  visiting  Yorkton  on  October 
26th,  Ronald  and  Donald  Hooper  saw 
a  Surf  Scoter  on  York  Lake — the 
first  record  for  the  Yorkton  district. 
A  good  view  was  obtained  at  40 
yards  distance  through  16x  binocu¬ 
lars;  they  could  see  the  white  cheek 
patch  and  there  definitely  was  no 
white  on  the  wings. 


BIT  OF  A  MIXTURE 

MRS.  JOHN  HUBBARD 
Grenfell,  Sask. 

No  snow,  no  clouds,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  around  60°.  Not  bad  for 
November  15th.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  there  wasn’t  a  leaf  in  sight  it 
could  have  been  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  big  Rough-legs  floating 
high  over  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley 
looked  like  summer  too.  There  were 
four  of  the  big  fellows  in  the  space 
of  a  few  miles.  Evidently  they  found 
the  hay  flats  at  the  end  of  Crooked 
Lake  good  hunting  for  they  fre¬ 
quently  came  down  close  to  the 
ground,  hovering  on  almost  motion¬ 
less  wings,  their  heads  low,  looking 
so  intently  for  supper  they  didn’t 
see  us  at  first. 

I  think  this  unusual  summerlike 
weather  has  the  birds  puzzled.  On 
our  way  to  Regina  on  October  22nd 
we  saw  several  sizable  flocks  of 
Snow  Buntings.  This  was  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  a  storm  that  brought 
us  21/2  inches  of  rain.  Between  Re¬ 
gina  and  Saskatoon  the  same  day 
we  saw  not  a  single  Snow  Bunting 
— there  they  had  not  had  our  storm. 

Coming  back  from  Regina  to  Gren¬ 
fell  on  the  25th  we  saw  large  flocks 
of  ducks  and  several  large  flocks 
the  next  week.  That  same  week  (the 
first  week  in  November)  there  were 
numbers  of  blackbirds  to  be  seen, 
and  we  also  saw  a  flock  of  around 
50  Bohemian  Waxwings  (winter  visi¬ 
tors). 

The  chicadees  have  resumed  their 
winter  friendliness  and  make  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  yard.  Redpolls 
have  already  visited  us.  But  coming 
back  from  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  on 
November  15th  a  small  migrant 
sparrow  crossed  our  path. 

Yes,  the  birds  are  all  mixed  up. 
Summer  and  winter  birds,  they  are 
both  here. 


AN  ASTONISHING  CAMEBACK 

MRS.  HAROLD  BRAY 

Never  has  there  been  so  many 
Prairie  Lilies  as  we  have  seen  at 
McLean  this  past  summer.  They 
have  made  an  astonishing  comeback. 
I’m  pleased  to  say.  There  was  also 
an  abundance  of  other  wild  flowers 
such  as  the  penstemons,  which  lit¬ 
erally  covered  the  slopes  of  hills  in 
our  pasture. 
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A  MEMORABLE  EXPERIENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

as  we  were  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  news  soon  spread  around  town. 
They  were  indeed  the  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Whooping  Cranes.  By  this  time 
too,  we  had  struck  the  acquaintance 
of  Tim  Sue  Thom,  the  young  son  of 
the  proprietor  who  was  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  outdoors.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  edited  some  material  for  the 
High  School  paper  and  was  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming  an  advocate 
for  the  protection  of  the  Whooping 
Cranes.  He  asked  if  he  might  go 
with  us.  We  were  delighted  for  we 
had  obtained  our  pictures,  and  there 
would  still  be  a  chance  for  him  to 
see  the  birds.  It  gave  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  the  rest  of  the 
material  we  wanted  that  afternoon 
and,  by  the  time  the  sun  fell  behind 
the  hills  in  the  west,  our  young 
friend  had  spent  an  afternoon  with 
the  Whooping  Cranes  and,  while  no 
further  pictures  were  obtained,  we 
felt  that  the  day  was  as  full  as  it 
could  be.  With  a  prayer  on  our  lips, 
we  left  these  beautiful  creatures, 
hoping  they  would  certainly  make  it 
for  years  to  come. 

We  returned  to  Regina  that  same 
evening  and,  as  a  finale  to  the  splen¬ 
did  co-operation  given  by  the  people 
of  Herbert,  we  promised  to  provide 
them  with  photographs  of  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  Ralph  Steuck,  the 
Abernethy  naturalist.  His  interest 
was  so  great  that  he  decided  to  drive 
into  Regina,  following  a  show  to  the 
people  of  (iupar.  I  am  happy  that 
he  and  Fred  Lahrman  were  able  to 
drive  to  Herbert,  early  Saturday 
morning. 

The  day  was  spent  in  searching 
the  area — but  the  birds  had  gone, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  sudden  change 
in  the  weather.  By  this  time  the 
public  interest  was  so  high  in  Her¬ 
bert  that  Ralph  decided,  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  for  the  interest  and 
protection  afforded  the  rare  birds, 
to  put  on  a  show  of  nature  movies. 

The  accompanying  photographs 
are  unusual  ones.  The  larger  one 
of  the  sequence,  like  the  other  two, 
was  taken  by  Fred  Lahrman.  To  me, 
it  is  the  outstanding  photograph  of 
all.  When  you  consider  that  it  was 


taken  in  this  vast  area  where  it  was 
only  a  chance  in  a  million  the  birds 
would  come  close  enough  for  such 
a  shot,  the  extreme  good  fortune  is 
apparent.  I  am  happy  that  such  a 
beautiful  photograph  was  taken  by 
one  who  so  fully  appreciates  the  real 
significance  of  the  value  of  these 
rare  creatures. 


WASCANA  VALLEY 

J.  H.  TAYLOR,  Regina 

Far  too  few  Regina  persons  realize 
that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
Wascana  runs  into  a  beautiful  wood¬ 
ed  valley.  There  in  late  summer 
trees  and  shrubs  are  in  full  leaf. 
Saskatoons,  black  currants,  raspber¬ 
ries,  gooseberries  and  pin  cherries 
are  either  ripe  or  ripening. 

Late  summer  flowers  are  in  bloom. 
In  July  and  August  yellow  is  pre¬ 
dominant  color,  cone  flowers  lead¬ 
ing  the  parade.  Wild  currant,  a  late 
blooming  shrub,  is  now  in  full  flow¬ 
er.  It  has  delightful  pink  blossom 
clusters  and  an  exquisite  perfume. 
Bergomot,  which  oldtimers  dried  for 
winter  use,  vies  with  its  yellow 
neighbors  in  quantity  and  beauty. 
This  is  a  miniature  mauve  chrysan¬ 
themum. 

Young  fluffy  horned  owls  still 
wobbly  in  their  flight  wing  from  tree 
to  tree.  Shyer  birds,  brown  thrash¬ 
ers,  blackbilled  cuckoos,  arctic  tow- 
hees  and  catbirds  love  this  valley 
and  make  it  their  summer  home. 
There  are  several  beaver  dams.  Re¬ 
sults  of  beaver  logging  operations 
may  be  observed.  At  a  quiet  hour  in 
the  evening  one  sometimes  sees  the 
busy  fellows.  Tracks  of  deer  are 
plentiful  though  one  seldom  lights 
upon  the  beautiful  creatures  them¬ 
selves. 

From  the  banks  flow  some  springs. 
One  near  the  old  crossing  of  buffalo 
hunting  days  seems  to  have  mineral 
properties.  Moss  on  its  edges  petri¬ 
fies.  Settlers  of  the  neighborhood  tell 
that  petrified  toads  and  frogs  may  be 
found  by  doing  a  little  spade  work. 
And  for  the  geologist,  scattered  shale 
rocks  on  the  upper  hillside  yield 
many  fossils. 

All  this  may  be  found  on  a  late 
summer  day  almost  within  sight  of 
Regina. 
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AN  UNDESIRABLE  IMMIGRANT 

By  ARCHIE  BUDD 
Swift  Current 


Several  times  recently  there  have 
been  sent  in  for  identification  plants 
of  Black  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  ni- 
ger  L.)  sometimes  called  Foetid 
Nightshade  or  Poison  Tobacco.  This 
is  an  annual  or  a  biennial  weed,  in¬ 
troduced  from  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  and  found  in  waste  places  and 
odd  corners  of  gardens,  etc.  It  seems 
to  favour  no  particular  district  and 
has  been  found  at  points  scattered 
right  across  the  country. 


Black  Henbane  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  height  from  a  large,  thick 
root  and  bears  alternate  leaves  from 
2  to  9  inches  long,  generally  coarsely 
toothed  and  clasping  the  stem.  The 
whole  plant  is  sticky,  hairy  and  foul 
smelling,  and  all  portions  are  very 
poisonous.  The  flowers  are  about  an 
inch  or  more  across,  funnel-form 
with  five  lobes  and  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour  with  very  conspicuous, 
fine  purple  veins.  They  are  borne  on 
one  side  of  the  stem  in  a  leafy,  ter¬ 
minal  spike  and  later  form  very  eas¬ 
ily  recognized  fruiting  capsules 
about  a  half  inch  long  and  enclosed 
in  a  prominent  parchmenty,  swollen 
calyx.  The  top  of  the  capsule  falls 
off  like  a  lid  to  release  the  numerous 


seeds,  which  are  slaty  in  colour, 
flattened  and  covered  with  minute 
depressions.  The  capsule  has  a  cen¬ 
tral  partition  dividing  it  into  two 
compartments. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poison¬ 
ous,  from  the  roots  to  the  seeds.  Seri¬ 
ous  results  have  been  caused  by  us¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  mistake  for  parsnips 
or  chicory,  and  by  using  4;he  young 
shoots  as  a  vegetable.  The  seeds  are 
particularly  dangerous,  twenty  of 
them  being  claimed  to  be  sufficient 
to  cause  serious  sickness  in  adults, 
and  death  to  hens  and  smaller  crea¬ 
tures. 

The  scientific  name  Hyoscyamus 
means  “hog  bean”  and  the  plant  is 
a  member  of  the  Solanaceae  or  Pota¬ 
to  Family,  practically  all  members  of 
which  are  poisonous  to  some  degree. 
Potato  apples  (the  fruit  of  the  pota¬ 
to),  green  tubers  and  leaves  are  poi¬ 
sonous,  tomato  foiliage  should  not  be 
eaten,  and  thornapple  (Datura),  Bit¬ 
ter-sweet,  and  other  poisonous  plants 
belong  to  this  family,  as  do  Petunias, 
Schizanthus,  Salpiglossis,  Nierem- 
bergias  of  our  gardens  and  also  To¬ 
bacco  which  many  call  a  poisonous 
weed. 


Ducks  in  Formation 

MRS.  N.  KBYTE,  Pollockville,  Alta. 

We  have  never  had  so  many  birds 
or  so  many  wild  flowers  as  this  year. 
My  husband  is  no  hunter  and  our 
ranch  is  almost  a  sanctuary.  Three 
weeks  ago  we  came  to  a  big  slough 
and  ranged  along  the  north  and  east 
sides  were  three  rows  of  ducks^ 
drawn  up  in  formation.  As  far  as 
we  could  estimate  there  were  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  of 
them.  The  noisy  little  “cow  punch¬ 
ing”  touch  scared  them,  but  we  had 
never  seen  them  like  that  before. 

We  also  have  quite  a  few  Prairie 
Chicken  now,  though  several  years 
ago  they  were  reduced  to  one  or  two. 
They  always  stay  more  or  less  in 
the  same  two  areas,  though  in  win¬ 
ter  they  will  come  around  the  stacks 
and  buildings  in  bad  weather. 
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ATTRACTING  BLUEBIRDS 

By  T.  E.  MUSSELMAN,  Sc.D. 

Quincy,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 


When  I  was  a  boy  in  Illinois,  every 
orchard,  every  rail  fence,  had  its 
bluebird  family.  When  ^  x'eturned 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1910 — bluebirds  were  gone.  The  or¬ 
chards  had  manicured  limbs;  steels 
posts  and  iron  fences  had  displaced 
rail  fences.  The  bluebird  had  no  wel¬ 
come — no  place  to  nest. 

While  walking  down  a  creek,  I 
discovered  a  bluebird  using  the  nest¬ 
ing  hole  of  a  Downy  Woodpecker  in 
a  willow  tree.  I  took  the  hole  and 
cavity  measurements  and  duplicated 
them  in  an  “up  and  down”  type  of 
box.  I  placed  twenty-five  such  boxes 
along  a  country  road  and  had  re¬ 
markable  success — every  box  had  a 
nest,  and  one  was  actually  used  four 
times  in  a  single  season — though  not 
by  the  same  female  each  time.  The 
follov/ing  year  we  put  up  a  second 
route  of  68  boxes,  and  since  then  we 
have  added  new  routes  nearly  every 
year.  Now  I  have  more  than  1,000 
units  posted  along  the  highways 
leading  into  Quincy. 

A  Simple  Bluebird  Box 

Experimentation  with  many  types 
of  Bluebird  boxes  has  proved  the 
following  simple  box  very  effective. 
It  is  particularly  attractive  to  birds 
when  properly  placed. 

There  are  but  six  pieces  necessary 
for  this  box.  The  material  should  be 
of  pine,  cypress,  fir,  or  some  other 
soft  lumber,  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  sides  are  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  1x4,  91/2  inches  long  with  a  diag¬ 
onal  cut  to  9  inches.  This  will  give 
sufficient  fall  for  rain  or  water.  The 
bottom  is  a  piece  3 1/4x31/4  while  the 
roof  may  have  a  slight  overhang. 
Notice  in  the  drawing  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  roof  is  cut  on  an  angle 
to  fit  flush  with  the  backboard.  The 
front  piece  should  be  31/4  inches  wide 
and  9  inches  long.  About  IVi  inches 
from  the  top  a  hole  1%  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  cut.  The  back- 
board  can  be  of  almost  any  size  but 
should  be  long  enough  to  give  ample 
space  above  or  below  for  nailing.  A 
pair  of  strips  one  inch  square  and 
six  inches  lohg  nailed  to  the  rear  of 
the  backboard  will  give  an  air  space, 
thus  preventing  decay  and  destruc¬ 


tion  from  termites.  This  box  should 
be  constructed  with  inside  dimen¬ 
sions  at  least  31/4x31/4.  A  slightly 
larger  interior  is  acceptable. 

The  thickness  of  material  used  will 
cause  a  slight  variation  in  the  size 
of  the  box. 

The  top  should  be  attached  to  the 
backboard  by  a  small  hinge.  This 
allows  the  study  of  the  nesting  ac¬ 
tivities  and  makes  the  banding  of 
the  immature  birds  possible.  Ven¬ 
tilation  holes  1/2  inch  in  diameter 
should  be  drilled  in  the  bottom  and 
sides. 

After  the  box  has  been  construct¬ 
ed,  it  is  well  to  paint  it,  using  some 
neutral  color,  such  as  dirty  brown 
or  blue  gray. 

The  proper  placing  of  these  boxes 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  if  the  box  is 
erected  not  over  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground  and  preferably 
nailed  to  a  solid  fence  post,  facing 
the  south  or  southeast.  I  suggest 
placing  the  box  some  distance  from 
the  farm  house  or  barnyard  to  avoid 
attracting  Sparrows  and  Starlings, 
which  prefer  a  site  close  to  human 
habitation.  Bluebirds  do  not  care 
for  neighbors,  human  or  feathered. 
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They  normally  complete  their  nests 
before  the  House  Wrens  make  their 
appearance,  thus  avoiding  this  com¬ 
petition.  You  will  be  more  success¬ 
ful  if  you  employ  a  fence  post  as 
your  nest  site  rather  than  a  tree. 


The  erection  of  Bluebird  boxes  is 
a  fine  project  for  High  School  Biol¬ 
ogy  classes;  boy  and  girl  scouts;  4-H 
club  members;  and  Vacation  Bible 
Schools,  as  it  teaches  a  valuable  les¬ 
son  in  conservation  and  bird  study. 


HERONS 

W.  C.  RICHARDSON 
2237  Louise  Ave.,  Brandon,  Man. 


On  July  1st,  we  had  an  interesting 
experience  in  visiting  a  Heronry  in 
Manitoba.  As  we  approached  the 
place,  we  heard  a  lot  of  chattering 
by  the  birds,  then  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  trees.  Coming  close 
we  found  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  yards  on  which  large  maple 
trees  were  growing  with  a  majority 
of  the  trees  spreading  and  leaning 
over.  Some  of  the  trees  contained 
several  nests  ranging  in  size  from 
about  ten  inches  across  to  some  al¬ 
most  three  feet  across.  The  smaller 
nests  were  mostly  lower  down  and 
were  occupied  by  the  Black  Crowned 
Night  Herons,  while  the  larger  nests 
higher  up,  housed  the  Great  Blue 
Herons.  There  were  possibly  fifty 
of  the  Black  Crowned  Night  Herons 
and  twenty  or  more  of  the  Great 
Blue  Herons.  The  families  ranged 
all  the  way  from  eggs  to  almost  full 
grown  young,  about  ready  to  try 
their  wings. 

All  the  nests  were  -built  of  dry 
sticks.  The  larger  nests  had  been 
built  on,  year  after  year,  and  some 
were  now  about  eighteen  inches 


deep.  The  undergrowth  was  mostly 
nettles  and  wood  violets.  Under  each 
large  nest  was  a  circle,  some  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  where  nothing 
grew,  owing  to  the  volume  of  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  nest.  Beyond  this  was 
a  circle  of  white  where  the  nettles 
were  splashed  with  lime  from  the 
droppings.  Many  of  the  sloping  tree 
trunks  and  the  branches  close  to  the 
nest  were  worn  smooth  by  the  birds’ 
feet. 

The  noisy  clamour  of  the  birds 
reminded  one  of  a  large  flock  of 
barnyard  fowl  being  disturbed. 
There  was  a  great  confusion  of  birds 
leaving  nests  and  returning  to  nests, 
as  we  went  along.  About  seven  or 
eight  Great  Blue  Herons  soared 
above  at  one  time.  We  tried  taking 
pictures,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get 
close  to  the  adults.  We  might  spot 
three  or  four  almost  full  grown  Blue 
Herons  standing  on  their  long  legs 
towering  high  above  their  nests,  but 
on  having  approached  them,  they 
sunk  into  their  nests  and  refused  to 
pose  for  a  picture.  A  few  nearly  full 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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FEATHERED  NEIGHBORS 

WATER  BABIES 

MRS.  B.  M.  HOSGOOD,  Scott 


A  slough  is  a  magical  place. 
Whether  it  be  a  willow-fringed  pot¬ 
hole  in  a  field  or  an  alkali  lake  a 
couple  of  miles  long,  its  reedy  shal¬ 
lows  and  clear  open  stretches  are 
home  to  the  true  waterfowl.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  how  such  birds  as 
coots  and  grebes  manage  the  migra¬ 
tion.  Certain  it  is  that,  once  arrived 
in  spring,  they  settle  down  on  the 
water  to  use  their  wings  as  little  as 
may  be  until  chilly  fall  nights  warn 
them  to  prepare  for  another  long 
flight. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Coot,  often  called  a 
mudhen.  She  is  very  dark  gray — 
nearly  black — with  a  white  bill  as 
contrast.  How  she  hates  to  fly!  When 
startled  off  the  water,  she  makes  a 
great  to  do  with  wild  beatings  of 
her  small  wings  and  furious  kickings 


Herons  (Cont. ) 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

grown  Night  Herons  were  perched 
in  trees  near  the  nest  and  stood  per¬ 
fectly  still  although  we  were  only  a 
few  feet  distant. 

Three  half  grown  Night  Herons  in 
a  nest  put  on  the  best  display,  open¬ 
ing  their  huge  mouths  very  wide 
and  attempting  to  peck  the  hand 
that  came  near  to  clear  the  foliage 
to  take  a  picture.  It  appears  that  the 
lower  jaw  is  so  constructed  that  it 
spreads  at  the  base,  when  the  mouth 
is  opened  allowing  more  space  for 
swallowing  larger  portions  of  food. 
There  was  some  evidence  of  the  fish 
diet  preferred  by  Herons.  While  -the 
Heronry  was  surrounded  by  water, 
there  were  no  fish  in  these  waters. 
Adult  Blue  Herons  were  seen  going 
off,  apparently  going  some  fifteen 
miles  or  more  for  fish.  There  was 
evidence  of  fairly  high  mortality 
among  the  young.  The  eggs  were  a 
light  blue-green  color.  On  the  ground 
we  found  two  late  nesting  Mallards. - 
One  with  seven  eggs  and  one  with 
eight. 

Next  year  with  a  blind  and  tele¬ 
photo  lens,  some  good  pictures  may 
be  obtained. 


of  her  lobed  feet  raising  a  great 
splutter  of  water.  In  all  probability 
she  will  go  only  a  few  yards  before 
she  drops  back  to  water  again. 

Here  among  the  rushes  is  her  nest! 
It  is  merely  a  mass  of  floating  debris, 
rotting  reeds  and  dank  marsh  grass. 
Count  the  heavily  spotted  eggs.  Ten? 
Fifteen?  Probably  there  is  a  second 
layer  below  the  top  ones.  Coots,  like 
domestic  hens,  are  communal  beings 
where  nests  are  concerned.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  twenty-two  eggs  in 
a  nest,  the  bottom  layer  so  awash 
that  I  wondered  whether  they  could 
hatch.  Here  is  a  chick  just  out  of 
the  shell,  a  cute  bit  of  orange  and 
black  fluff — but  how  he  can  dive! 

Speaking  of  diving,  it  is  the  grebes 
that  are  past-masters  at  that  art. 
Nearly  every  slough  has  a  pair  of 
them  and  they  don’t  object  to  a  dug- 
out.  Grebes  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  coots,  and  of  a  slimmer,  more 
graceful  build  with  no  tails  to  speak 
of  at  all.  We  have  three  varieties 
common  here.  Casually  seen,  all  ap¬ 
pear  as  dark  colored  swimmers,  but 
they  are  easily  distinguished.  The 
eared  grebe  wears  a  pointed  crest 
and  a  gay  orange  fan  of  feathers  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  The  horned 
grebe  has  a  dark  ruff  fronted  with 
light  ear  tufts  which  suggest  horns. 
The  third  one,  the  pied-billed  grebe, 
does  not  sport  these  decorations. 
Neither  has  he  the  chestnut  trimming 
along  the  water-line  which  you  may 
or  may  not  notice.  Indeed,  he  is 
quite  a  soberly  colored  little  fellow, 
much  duller  and  plainer  than  his 
cousins. 

Grebes  are  often  called  “Hell- 
divers”  and  sometimes  “Water 
Witches.”  At  the  least  alarm  they 
disappear  silently  below  the  surface 
to  reappear  as  silently  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  slough. 


A  Black-crowned  Night  Heron, 
banded  at  Rousay  Lake,  Yorkton, 
Sask.,  on  August  3,  1947,  by  Dr. 
Stuart  Houston,  was  shot  at  Faust, 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Alberta,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1951. 
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A  BIRD  TRIANGLE 

MARGARET  J.  COPE,  Calgary 

This  spring  three  Tree  Swallows, 
two  males  and  a  female,  arrived  in 
a  friend’s  garden  and  began  at  once 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  a 
bird  house  there.  They  liked  what 
they  found  and  proceeded  to  build 
and  set  up  housekeeping — all  three 
of  them.  True,  there  were  days  when 
there  seemed  to  be  much  bickering 
and  scolding,  but  on  the  whole  things, 
went  smoothly,  with  one  bird  on  the 
nest  and  two  outside  on  the  clothes¬ 
line. 

In  due  course  the  eggs  hatched 
and  all  three  birds  worked  cease¬ 
lessly  carrying  food.  In  and  out  they 
flitted,  barely  pausing  long  enough 
to  drop  the  morsel  before  they  were 
away  again. 

Finally  the  head  of  a  baby  swal¬ 
low  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
box.  There  followed  several  days  of 
indecision  —  junior  just  wouldn’t 
emerge  fully.  All  three  “parents” 
took  to  coaxing,  scolding,  pleading — 
he  wouldn’t  budge,  other  than  to 
disappear  inside.  At  last  the  trio 
wearied  of  it  all;  they  fed  the  young¬ 
sters  a  final  breakfast  and  flew  away. 
All  day  long  the  little  birds  waited 
quietly  (usually  they  maintained  an 
incessant  clamour);  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Finally  hunger  compelled 
them  to  come  out.  They  launched 
forth  into  the  air  with  surprisingly 
strong  flight,  and  soon  disappeared. 
Neither  they,  nor  the  threesome  who 
reared  them,  have  returned. 

NOTE:  It  is  just  this  past  spring 
that  I  have  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  delight  in  watching  and  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  birds.  I  bought 
binoculars,  and  was  loaned  waders; 
the  watching  of  shore  birds  has 
opened  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
pleasure.  It  has  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  go  out  with  two  excellent 
birdmen,  both  of  whom  have  in 
abundance  one  of  life’s  greatest  gifts 
— enthusiasm.  I  never  dreamed  that 
an  afternoon  spent  stalking  and 
squooshing  around  in  the  rank 
grasses  of  a  slough  could  afford  such 
satisfaction,  that  there  were  so  many 
ducks  with  such  beautiful  plumage 
in  spring,  or  so  many  graceful  dainty 
little  birds  along  the  margins  of  even 
the  smallest  pond. 


With  the  habits  of  perching  birds 
I  am  less  acquainted.  Perhaps  one  of 
your  members  would  tell  me  if 
young  swallows  are  always  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  out  of  the  nest,  or  if  these 
particular  ones,  being  the  offspring 
of  rather  unusual  parents,  were 
unique.  Other  observers  might  be 
able  to  tell  of  their  experiences  with 
tree  swallows. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  the  summer  of 
1951,  a  similar  incident  happened  in 
my  own  back  yard  in  Regina.  The 
two  male  birds  took  their  turn  at 
feeding  the  young.  As  they  were 
catching  insects  they  would  seem  to 
chase  one  another  in  a  great  circle, 
always  going  and  returning  in  the 
same  direction  and  always  pausing 
to  rest  about  eight  feet  apart  on  the 
clothesline.  There  they  would  gaze, 
first  at  the  grass  and  garden  below 
as  if  in  deep  meditation  and  then  at 
the  nesting  box  where  their  mutual 
mate  was  attending  to  her  maternal 
duties.  Unfortunately  we  left  home 
for  a  few  days  and  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  departure  of  the 
young. 


ADDITIONAL  PATRONS 
FOR  1953 

Kenneth  Knox  _  Clair,  Sask. 

Lad.  Martinovsky,  Gerald,  Sask. 
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A  Trip  Home,  and  Other  Notes 

STUART  FRANCIS.  Torch  River 

I 


After  a  very  pleasant  and  inter¬ 
esting  meeting  of  our  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society,  we  left  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  after  spending  a 
few  minutes  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
Wascana  Park.  We  headed  east,  and 
the  first  item  of  interest  was  to  have 
a  car  pass  us  on  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  with  an  Alaska  license 
plate.  Then  as  we  drove  through 
Fort  Qu’Appelle  we  were  amused  to 
note  a  professional  sign  which  read 
as  follows:  “W.  Stiff,  Undertaker,” 
which  appeared  to  be  very  appro¬ 
priate. 

Nearing  the  country  around  Arch- 
erwell  we  noted  many  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  about  75  Brewer  Blackbirds,  a 
single  Blue  Jay  and  from  15  to  20 
Bohemian  Waxwings.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  one  bird  was  very  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  and  that  bird  was  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse — we  did  not  see 
a  single  one  in  nearly  600  miles 
travelled  on  the  round  trip.  I,  for 
one,  believe  it  is  time  to  impose  a 
closed  hunting  season  on  these  birds 
until  they  again  become  more  nu¬ 
merous,  or  they  will  soon  be  as  scarce 
as  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  One  Ruffed 
Grouse  was  seen  between  Archer- 
well  and  Wadena. 

*  * 

On  October  30th  the  main  migra¬ 
tion  of  Whistling  Swans  was  on  and 
the  weather  became  colder  with 
some  snow.  One  of  the  boys  went  to 
the  storehouse  for  a  pair  of  rubbers 
only  to  find  both  of  them  stuffed  full 
of  toadstools  by  the  Red  Squirrels. 

On  November  1st  we  made  the 
trip  of  60  miles  to  Fishing  Lakes,  to 
get  our  boat  beached  for  the  winter. 
On  the  way  in  we  saw  the  tracks  of 
four  Timber  Wolves,  one  very  large 
one.  Most  other  game  appeared 
scarce  in  this  area.  We  saw  a  lone 
gull  on  the  lake,  probably  a  Ring¬ 
billed  Gull.  While  returning  we  saw 
several  deer. 

On  November  2nd  we  had  snow  to 
a  depth  of  4V2  inches,  with  blizzard 
conditions.  On  November  4th,  the 
early  morning  temperature  was  8 
degrees  above  zero,  but  rose  sharply 
to  40  above  by  noon.  Migrating  birds 
noted  on  this  date  were  as  follows: 
a  small  flock  of  Juncos,  2  Horned 


The  Torch  River 


Larks,  a  Brewer  Blackbird  and  a 
Marsh  Hawk.  On  November  5th,  a 
flock  of  about  35  Bohemian  Wax- 
wings  were  feeding  on  the  Siberian 
Crabapples,  honeysuckles,  etc. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  re¬ 
port,  all  migratory  birds  except  two 
or  three  Juncos  appear  to  have  left 
for  the  south. 

*  *  * 

On  this  day  of  November  11,  Ar¬ 
mistice  Day,  a  day  which  is  supposed 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  silencing  of 
the  guns  of  war  and  the  ending  of 
the  bloodshed  and  misery  which  ac¬ 
companies  war,  the  guns  of  the  big 
game  hunters  were  cracking  loud 
and  furious.  I  am  not  against  hunt¬ 
ing,  in  fact  I  enjoy  it,  if  done  in  a 
sportsmanlike  manner,  but  I  do 
think  that  hunting  on  Armistice  Day 
is  unnecessary,  and  should  be  put  in 
the  same  status  as  Sundays. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Grant,  who  wrote  “The 
Archeologist’s  Stick”  sends  best 
wishes  to  “The  Blue  Jay”  from  the 
Manitoba  archeological  section.  He 
has  been  collecting  artifacts  for  some 
years  and  has  been  out  with  Mac- 
Neish  of  Ottawa,  Wettlaufer  (at 
times  employed  by  Saskatchewan), 
the  Stokes,  Mrs.  Helyar  and  others. 
The  frequent  mention  in  the  article 
of  beach  and  rock  comes  from 
searching  in  the  lowered  forebay  of 
the  Pointe  du  Bois  power  plant, 
where  he  has  assisted  in  collecting 
4,900  artifacts. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  FARMING 


You  will  remember  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  present  a  brief  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Life  was  mentioned  in  the 
Blue  Jay  (Vol.  XI.,  No.  1  and  2). 
Valuable  suggestions  were  received 
from  W.  Fanchinski  of  Naicam,  H. 
C.  Weaver  of  Lloydminster,  C.  Stuart 
Francis  of  Torch  River,  Frank  Baines 
of  Saltcoats,  R.  F.  Arnold  of  Prince 
Albert,  Everett  Baker  of  Shaunavon 
and  A.  C.  Budd  (Blue  Jay,  Vol.  XL, 
No.  2)  of  Swift  Current.  Dr.  St. 
Houston  met  with  us  in  Regina  and 
later  sent  in  important  information 
after  one  or  more  meetings  in  York- 
ton.  The  brief  committee  in  Regina 
consisted  of  Miss  M.  Belcher,  J.  L. 
Buckley,  R.  McKenzie,  J.  Taylor  and 
G.  F.  Ledinghahi.  We  were  helped  in 
drafting  the  brief  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Cruikshank,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Ledingham, 
Fred  Bard,  W.  A.  Benson,  Fred  Rob¬ 
inson  and  R.  Symonds. 

The  public  hearing  of  the  brief 
was  on  October  6th  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  supported  the  committee:  W.  A. 
Ross,  J.  H.  Flock,  W.  A.  Benson  and 
Ralph  Stueck.  The  commissioners, 
for  the  most  part,  asked  questions 
which  bore  on  practical  aspects  of 
our  various  suggestions.  We  were 
asked,  for  example,  about  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  response  to  the  Blue  Jay’s  policy 
on  conservation.  Were  the  Natural 
History  Societies  in  any  way  respon¬ 
sible,  they  asked,  for  the  growth  of 
the  Museum  and  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  build  a  new  Mu¬ 
seum?  Mr.  Stueck,  our  new  Provin¬ 
cial  President,  was  asked  about  the 
interest  which  the  people  show  in 
his  sanctuary  at  Abernethy  and 
about  other  similar  projects  in  the 
province.  Mr.  Benson,  our  Regina 
President,  was  asked  about  study 
areas  and  the  formation  of  a  Con¬ 
servation  Research  Council  to  allow 
co-operation  of  departments  which 
might  otherwise  be  working  at  cross 
purposes.  We  were  also  asked  about 
the  Provincial  Game  Laws  and  the 
need  for  stricter  enforcement. 

Our  replies  showed  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  ready  for  a  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  but  we  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  brought  about  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  thought,  rather,  that  a  con¬ 
servation  program  should  include 
the  setting  up  of  “virgin  unspoiled 


areas,”  the  co-ordination  of  conser¬ 
vation  agencies  and  especially  fur¬ 
ther  conservation  education.  The 
real  need,  we  feel,  is  for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  conservation  at  home, 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  school.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  would  like  to  see  the  Blue 
Jay  in  every  home  and  in  every 
school,  but  that  would  be  only  a  be¬ 
ginning.  We,  ourselves,  need  more 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
conservation  in  this  young  province 
of  Saskatchewan  and  this  informa¬ 
tion  needs  to  appear  in  the  Blue  Jay. 
Even  with  the  Blue  Jay  better 
adapted  to  this  end  much  will  still 
depend  on  the  teacher  and  older  en¬ 
thusiastic  people  of  the  community. 
Guidance  in  this  work  should  be 
given  by  conservation  education  of¬ 
ficers  such  as  R.  F.  Arnold  and  other 
public-spirited  people  like  Doug  Gil¬ 
roy  and  Ralph  Stueck.  Perhaps  the 
school  competition  announced  in  this 
Blue  Jay  is  the  first  step  in  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  such  a  development. 

The  Royal  Commission  thanked  us 
for  our  brief  and  complimented  us 
on  the  cultural  nature  of  our  work. 
Those  who  worked  on  the  brief  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  gained  new 
insight  into  the  aims  and  functions 
of  the  Natural  History  Societies. 
There  is  much  more  work  for  us  to 
do.  Mimeographed  copies  of  the  brief 
are  available;  send  for  your  copy, 
then  tell  us  what  to  do  next. 

On  behalf  of  the  Natural  History 
Societies  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
those  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  our  brief. 


BIRD  PETS 

Mrs.  J.  Schuttler,  Norwood,  Man. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  birds. 
In  our  yard  we  have  several  bird 
pets.  We  had  a  robin  who  came  back 
very  early  and  became  very  tame 
because  we  fed  him.  A  nest  of  cat¬ 
birds  in  some  spot  close  by  were 
special  pets.  I  enticed  them  with 
currants — they  ate  five  pounds  alto¬ 
gether.  The  last  of  them  to  stay 
learned  to  call  to  me.  He  would  come 
close  to  the  kitchen  door  and  call 
for  food.  I  also  have  a  house  for 
swallows  and  we  enjoy  watching 
them  and  their  endless  quarrels  with 
the  sparrows. 
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Blue  Jay  Story  Contest  for  Students 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  reading  “The  Blue  Jay”  increases  with 
each  issue.  Following  discussions  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  of  Grenfell,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  be  encouraged  to  contribute  their  nature  observations,  and  that  prizes 
be  awarded,  each  issue,  for  the  best  short  story. 

So  boys  and  girls,  let’s  have  something  from  you  right  away.  Here  are 
the  rules: 

1.  Any  school  student  may  enter.  Age  and  grade  will  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  judges. 

2.  Write  a  story  telling  about  some  original  nature  observation.  Let  it  be  a 
story  of  some  bird  or  animal  and  its  habits;  of  wild  flowers  which  have 
been  of  special  interest  to  you;  how  to  build  a  bird  house  or  feeding  sta¬ 
tion;  or  any  similar  story  about  wildlife  in  your  district.  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  that  you  have  seen  or  done  yourself. 

3.  Don’t  make  your  stories  too  long;  limit  them  to  a  maximum  of  350  words. 

4.  Send  your  name,  address,  age,  grade  and  school. 

5.  Mail  your  article  to  The  Editor,  The  BLUE  JAY,  1077  Garnet  St.,  Regina. 

6.  A  choice  of  Peterson’s  Field  Guides  (birds,  mammals  or  butterflies)  or 
Wherry’s  “Wild  Flower  Guide”  plus  a  subscription  to  “The  Blue  Jay” 
will  be  given  as  prizes  for  the  best  story  received  for  each  issue. 

7.  The  letter  must  be  received  by  the  Editor  before  February  1,  or  May  1, 
or  August  1,  or  October  1.  The  winning  story  will  be  published  in  the 
issue  following  these  dates. 

8.  When  Saskatchewan  celebrates  its  Jubilee  Year  in  1955,  special  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  contributions  received  up  to  August  1  of  that 
year. 


A  GAME  OP  HIDE- 
AND-GO-SEEK 

By  FREDA  M.  CLAUS 

It  all  happened  one  June  morning, 
when  I  heard  the  excited  scolding  of 
a  chipmunk.  I  looked  out  of  the  kit¬ 
chen  window  and  saw  a  male  blue¬ 
bird  chase  the  animal  from  one  end 
of  the  leanto,  opposite  the  stable,  to 
the  other. 

The  chipmunk,  with  a  seemingly 
teasing  succession  of  chirps,  ap¬ 
peared  momentarily  at  the  west  end 
of  the  leanto  and,  as  soon  as  the 
bluebird  fluttered  dangerously  near 
him,  he  would  disappear  under  the 
rafters.  In  a  moment,  with  another 
series  of  laughter-like  chirps  and  an 
intermittent  twitching  of  his  tail,  he 
would  reappear  at  the  east  end. 

The  bluebird,  more  determined 
and  more  flustered  each  time  the 
chipmunk  suddenly  reappeared,  did 
not,  for  an  instant,  give  up  the  chase. 
In  fact,  the  game  continued  for  some 
time  before  the  chipmunk  apparent¬ 
ly  decided  he  had  had  enough  for 
that  day,  and  did  not  appear  again. 

I  still  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
this  game  of  hide-and-go-seek,  but. 


not  far  from  the  stable,  in  an  old 
binder  twine  box,  I,  later,  discovered 
four  pale  blue  eggs,  and  although 
my  enthusiasm  was  purely  profes¬ 
sional,  I  doubt  if  the  chipmunk 
shared  it. 


BOTANIZING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

AUGUST  J.  BREITUNG 
During  the  past  summer,  I  made 
extensive  botanical  collections,  total¬ 
ing  over  3,000  numbers  ranging  from 
the  Mexican  border  northward 
through  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Since  last  Christmas,  I  have  travelled 
about  17,000  miles  by  car.  Of  course, 
here  in  southern  California,  one  can 
collect  plants  in  flower  all  year 
round.  Yesterday  the  temperature 
reached  80°  F.;  hummingbirds  hov¬ 
er  constantly  over  the  large  scarlet- 
flowered  Hibiscus  bushes  outside 
the  window;  a  flock  of  Brewer’s 
blackbirds  (with  Saskatchewan  ac¬ 
cents)  gorge  on  the  dates  fallen  from 
the  palm  trees  on  the  front  lawn — 
and  I  spend  all  my  spare  time  study¬ 
ing  this  year’s  collections  and  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  glorious  summer  in  moun¬ 
tains,  deserts,  along  rivers  and  ocean 
sides. 
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Small  Native  Mammals 
of  Saskatchewan 

By  W.  YANCHINSKI 
Naicam,  Sask. 

THE  GOPHER 

To  begin  with,  the  well  known 
little  animal  generally  referred  to  as 
the  gopher  is  not  a  true  gopher  but 
a  member  of  a  large  clan  of  burrow 
ing  rodents  rightly  called  the  ground 
squirrels.  This  particular  species  is 
named  Richardson’s  Ground  Squirrel 
(Citellus  richardsonii)  but  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Prairie  Gopher,  Yel¬ 
low  Gopher  or  just  Flickertail — the 
latter  term  refers  to  its  habit  of 


Baby  Rabbit 

JUDY  CRUICKSHANK,  Lumsden 

One  day  the  rake  went  over  a 
rabbit’s  nest.  Hawks  were  waiting 
to  grab  the  young  ones,  but  Dad  was 
able  to  save  one  baby.  It  drank  milk 
from  my  doll’s  bottle,  four  of  them 
a  day,  when  Mom  held  it.  When  it 
was  big  enough  to  eat  green  stuff 
we  let  it  go  in  the  woods. 


Rescued  baby  rabbit  sucking 
doll's  milk  bottle. 


Photo  by  W.  Yanchinski 


twitching  its  tail  when  excited  or 
alarmed. 

The  ground  squirrel  is  aptly  named 
for  this  creature  spends  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  life  underground 
and  much  of  this  in  a  profound  state 
of  dormancy  known  as  hibernation. 
The  gophers  in  the  colony  I  observed 
last  summer  were  practically  all  un¬ 
derground  before  the  end  of  August 
and  most  of  them  will  not  reappear 
before  next  April — a  full  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  curious  fea¬ 
ture  about  this  phenomenon  is  why 
hibernation  should  start  months  be¬ 
fore  winter  really  begins  to  make 
itself  felt  or  for  that  matter  why 
hibernate  at  all:  after  all,  other  simi¬ 
lar  animals  stay  awake  more  or  less 
throughout  the  whole  bleak  season. 
Tree  squirrels  sleep  only  fitfully 
during  the  winter,  and  much  the 
same  is  true  of  mice,  weasels,  and 
others. 

The  answer  in  case  of  the  ground 
squirrels  is  found  in  their  food  hab¬ 
its.  Unlike  some  of  the  mice  these 
squirrels  cannot  convert  dry  starchy 
foods  into  moisture  and  since  a  squir¬ 
rel  may  never  take  a  single  drink  in 
its  whole  life,  it  must  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  succulent  green  plants 
to  provide  the  water  for  its  body 
needs.  These  plants  are  plentiful  in 
spring  and  early  summer  but  as  the 
season  rolls  on  they  become  dry  and 
woody  and  much  less  palatable.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  the  squirrel 
gorges  himself  on  the  green  growth 
about  him  but  as  he  gets  fatter  and 
the  vegetation  less  tasty  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  spend  more  and  more  time 
underground.  The  dry  coarse  food 
together  with  restricted  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  underground  burrow 
tends  to  induce  the  long  sleep.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  quits  eating  altogether. 
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plugs  up  the  entrance  to  his  winter 
quarters,  curls  up  into  a  ball  and 
passes  into  a  state  of  profound  tor¬ 
por.  Hibernation  is  thus  a  way  of 
overcoming  the  seasonal  deficiency 
in  diet  as  well  as  other  unpleasant 
aspects  of  the  inclement  wintry 
weather. 

To  a  degree,  it  is  just  this  char¬ 
acteristic  that  accounts  for  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  destructive  habits  and  has 
turned  man’s  hand  against  him.  A 
young  gopher,  born  in  spring,  must 
in  a  short  span  of  about  90  days,  not 
only  grow  up  but  accumulate  enough 
fat  to  sustain  life  for  seven  or  eight 
months  of  underground  existence. 
Then,  too,  the  flickertails  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  gregarious  than  any  of 
the  other  squirrels  so  if  these  ani¬ 
mals  become  established  in  a  field 
of  grain  their  combined  destructive¬ 
ness  in  a  small  area  is  much  more 
apparent.  In  fairness  to  these  much 
maligned  creatures  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  contrary  to  common 
belief  gophers  do  not  prefer  grain 
to  native  grasses.  Their  choice  of 
habitat  is  dictated  primarily  by  the 
nature  of  the  terrain;  thus  I  have 
seen  them  spread  out  over  a  sloping 
piece  of  uncultivated  land  but  leave 
an  adjoining  field  of  grain  un¬ 
touched.  Generally,  a  gopher  selects 
a  site  that  is  open  and  well  drained. 

Here  are  some  squirrel  facts  that 
may  not  be  known  to  our  younger 
readers.  Besides  green  vegetation, 
the  flickertail  has  a  taste  for  animal 
foods  and  will  eat  mice,  insects,  and 
even  bodies  of  his  own  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  pursued  by  every 
sizeable  flesh-eater  that  flies,  walks 
and  crawls,  covering  the  whole 
gamut  from  owls  to  rattlesnakes. 

It  is  significant  that  the  gopher 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  great  nuisance 
in  areas  where  man  has  been  most 
active  in  predator  control.  If  we 
weren’t  quite  so  zealous  in  destroy¬ 
ing  every  last  coyote,  weasel  and 
hawk,  these  natural  enemies  of  the 
gopher  would  hold  him  in  check, 
just  as  they  did  before  white  men 
came  along  to  upset  the  balance  of 
nature. 

Incidentally,  the  Plains  Indians 
relished  ground  squirrels  which  they 
prepared  by  roasting  in  hot  coals. 
While  a  fat,  juicy  squirrel  may  be  a 
tasty  tid-bit,  it  is  not  a  diet  that  is 
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to  be  recommended  without  some 
reservations.  The  gophers  in  some 
areas  may  be  a  definite  menace  to 
health  and  shouldn’t  be  handled,  for, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they 
have  acquired  the  fleas  originally 
brought  over  by  the  old  world  rats. 
These  insects  are  carriers  of  such 
deadly  diseases  as  the  Bubonic 
Plague  and  Tularaemia. 

Like  the  Pocket  Gopher  (the  only 
true  gopher  in  our  province)  the 
flickertail  has  cheek  pouches,  but 
these  are  located  internally.  All 
gophers  are  fond  of  grain  which 
along  with  the  native  seeds  and 
bulbs  they  store  in  their  winter 
quarters.  In  spring,  when  the  weath¬ 
er  is  bad  and  food  hard  to  find,  a 
provident  squirrel  can  just  stay  in 
bed  and  feast  on  the  supplies  in  the 
well-stocked  cupboard. 

His  nervous  and  sociable  disposi¬ 
tion  and  his  intense  curiosity  mark 
the  prairie  gopher  as  something  of 
a  character  in  the  world  of  wild 
things.  His  body  set  erect  on  his 
haunches  and  his  short  piercing 
whistle  accompanied  by  a  flick  of 
the  tail  never  fail  to  stir  the  school¬ 
boys  to  action.  With  a  hue  and  cry 
the  chase  is  on,  but  Mr.  Gopher  is 
never  far  from  one  of  his  several 
burrows  and  may  live  another  day 
to  hurl  taunts  at  his  many  persecu¬ 
tors.  It  would  be  a  pity  indeed,  if 
in  our  enthusiasm  to  destroy  every¬ 
thing  that  has  no  dollars  and  cents 
value,  we  couldn’t  tolerate  a  few 
flickertails  on  bits  of  waste  land 
here  and  there  so  that  boys  and  girls 
of  the  future  could  at  least  get  a 
glimpse  of  this  fascinating  feature 
of  the  prairie  scenery. 
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A  BAT  AT  SINTALUTA 

MRS.  E.  L.  WILLOUGHBY 


w 

The  other  day  we  saw  a  bat  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  small  tree  in  the  garden. 
This  bat  was  a  rich  chestnut  color. 
It  is  the  first  bat  I  have  seen  for 
about  twenty  years,  but  the  two  I 
saw  previous  to  this  were  of  a  rather 
mouse  color. 

Are  there  two  colors  of  bats?  Are 
there  different  kinds  or  do  they  just 
differ  in  color? 

Editor’s  Note;  Bats  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  Saskatchewan  than  most 
of  us  realize.  Their  nocturnal  habits 
tend  to  make  them  very  inconspicu¬ 
ous.  Yes,  there  are  several  species 
of  bats  in  Saskatchewan,  their  wing 
color  varies  from  a  reddish  hue  to  a 
light  tan  and  their  body  fur  from  a 
grey  through  various  shades  of 


brown  to  almost  black. 

Four  species  have  been  found  at 
Regina.  The  largest  is  the  Hoary 
Bat,  with  reddish  wings,  perhaps  ten 
inches  from  tip  to  tip.  The  fur  is 
brown  interspersed  with  white  hairs 
— hence  the  name  “Hoary”.  The  East¬ 
ern  Red  Bat  is  a  little  smaller.  Both 
its  body  and  wings  are  of  a  reddish 
tinge.  The  Pale  Big  Brown  Bat  has 
a  grey  body  and  the  tan  or  light 
brown  wings  are  almost  transpar¬ 
ent.  The  smallest  we  have  here  is 
the  Silver-haired  Bat.  The  fur  on  the 
body  of  this  little  mammal  is  nearly 
black. 

I  am  not  sure  which  you  saw  at 
Sintaluta,  but  I  suspect  it  was  the 
Eastern  Red  Bat. 


“BUT  FORGET  NOT  THE  TREES 
AND  THE  GARDENS” 

ISABELLE  POWELL 
Lancer  and  Swift  Current 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  more 
pleasure  than  driving  along  the  prai¬ 
rie  highways  and  passing  farm 
buildings  beautified  by  trees  and 
flowers,  but  we  pass  so  many  yards 
as  bare  as  when  they  were  first 
homesteaded! 

Although  it  takes  long  hours  of 
hoeing  and  cultivating  the  young 
trees,  the  reward  comes  when  re¬ 
turning  home  to  the  oasis  of  poplar, 
elm,  evergreen  and  maple.  My  hus¬ 
band  often  remarks  on  viewing  the 
results  of  his  labor:  “Why  was  it  not 
compulsory  to  plant  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  as  well  as  the  regulation 
shack  and  breaking,  when  home¬ 
steading  the  land.”  Would  this  have 
been  the  answer  to  so  much  water 
erosion,  soil  drifting  and  drought? 
It  may  have  helped  in  the  discour¬ 
aging  cycle  of  dry  years  following 
the  wet  years.  As  Robert  Moon  said 
in  “This  is  Saskatchewan,”  “The 
land  has  been  our  friend  and  our 
tormentor  and  none  knew  the  right 
thing  to  do  then,  only  the  third  di¬ 


mensional  element,  time,  can  bring 
things  back  to  some  order.” 


A  HARDY  EASTER  LILY 

MRS.  A.  GERVAS  HOLMES, 
Keewatin,  Ont. 

I  had  an  experience  this  year  with 
an  Easter  lily  that  I  thought  might 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  “The  Blue 
Jay.” 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1952,  I  was 
the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  Easter 
Ldy,  and  after  the  blooms  died,  I 
planted  the  bulb  in  our  garden  at 
oui’  camp  on  the  Winnipeg  River; 
and  forgot  all  about  it. 

This  summer  in  late  July  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  long  white  bud  among  other 
flowers  in  the  garden;  and  I  then 
remembered  having  planted  the 
Easter  Lily  bulb  the  previous  spring. 
On  close  examination  I  found  it  had 
sent  out  two  shoots  with  three  large 
buds,  which  opened  out  about  a  week 
later,  into  three  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  lilies. 

Last  winter  was  quite  severe  and 
the  bulb  had  no  protection  what¬ 
ever;  but  this  fall  I  will  cover  it  with 
leaves  and  hope  that  it  may  bloom 
again  next  year. 
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HOW  IT  IS  DONE 


DOUG  GILROY,  R.R.  2,  Regina 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  Yanchinski  of  Naicam, 
said  to  me  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan,  when  showing  pic¬ 
tures,  to  explain  the  method  used  to 
obtain  them — as  a  help  to  others  in¬ 
terested  in  photography.  So  that  is 
the  treatment  I’m  giving  the  picture 
of  the  Common  Shrike. 

I  first  noticed  the  pair  of  shrikes 
early  in  May.  They  seemed  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  a  Hawthorn  bush, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
farm  buildings.  I  hoped  they  were 
going  to  like  it  well  enough  to  nest 
there.  Sure  enough,  a  few  days  later 
I  found  the  foundations  of  the  nest. 
My  camera  finger  began  to  get  itchy 
but  I  refrained  from  bothering  them 
in  case  of  discouraging  them.  In  fact 
I  made  no  effort  to  get  any  pictures 
until  the  entire  clutch  of  seven  eggs 
were  laid. 

Some  species  of  birds  are  much 
more  bold  than  others  and  come  to 
the  nest  fairly  quickly,  even  with  a 
human  standing  near  by.  The  shrike 
is  one  of  those  birds,  and  I  have,  on 
previous  occasions,  stood  within 
three  feet  of  a  shrike’s  nest  while 
the  bird  came  right  in  and  settled 
on  the  eggs.  However,  with  bold  spe¬ 


cies  you  will  find  shy  individuals, 
and  one  could  wait  for  an  hour  with¬ 
out  them  coming  near  you.  My 
friend  in  the  picture  was  inclined  to 
be  this  way,  so  I  gave  up  trying  to 
wait  him  out,  as  it  wasted  too  much 
time  and  only  caused  unnecessary 
worry  to  the  bird.  I  decided  to  pho¬ 
tograph  him  by  remote  control  and 
use  portrait  lenses. 

The  nest  was  built  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground — far  too  high  for 
my  tripod,  so  a  kitchen  table  was 
secured  one  day  (when  my  wife  was 
away)  and  placed  under  the  nest. 
The  table  provided  an  excellent  flat 
form  to  stand  on  and  provided  the 
right  height  for  my  tripod  to  come 
just  above  the  level  of  the  nest.  On 
the  tripod  I  placed  a  dummy  cam¬ 
era,  made  out  of  a  piece  of  2  x  4  and 
painted  the  necessary  colors.  Then 
I  went  away  and  left  it.  Now  the 
bird  would  have  plenty  of  time  to 
investigate  the  strange  object  and 
find  that  it  was  a  quite  harmless  af¬ 
fair. 

That  evening  I  returned  and 
placed  the  real  camera  on  the  tri¬ 
pod.  This  was  moved  up  to  13  inches 
from  the  nest.  I  placed  a  2-|-  portra 
lens  over  the  regular  lens.  Next  the 
flashgun  was  attached  to  the  cam- 
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era,  along  with  a  blue  No.  5  flash 
bulb.  A  blue  bulb  was  used  as  the 
shot  was  to  be  made  on  daylight 
colored  film,  and  the  blue  light  re¬ 
sembles  daylight.  Lastly  the  remote 
control  apparatus  was  attached.  This 
consisted  of  an  electro-magnet  for 
tripping  the  shutter,  about  40  feet  of 
wire  cable  and  a  hot-shot  battery  to 
fire  it.  With  the  wire  strung  out 
through  the  trees,  I  crouched  behind 
a  small  bush  and  waited.  Almost  in¬ 
stantly  the  bird  came  to  settle  on 
the  eggs.  I  pressed  the  control  button 
and  the  picture  was  made.  The  ex¬ 
posure  was  made  with  the  lens  at 
f/12  and  the  shutter  l/50th  of  a 
second. 


A  Kingfisher’s  Nest 

DONALD  HOOPER 
Somme,  Sask. 

On  July  10th  last  my  brother  and 
I  made  a  trip  to  the  Etomami  River, 
which  is  about  five  miles  west  of 
Bethwell,  Saskatchewan.  There  I 
found  a  Kingfisher’s  nest.  Along  the 
north  side  of  the  river  was  a  high 
sandy  bank.  The  nest  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the 
bank.  The  entrance  to  it  was  a  hole 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  a  feather  by  the  hole 
I  suspected  it  was  a  Kingfisher’s  nest 
as  I  had  seen  a  pair  near  by. 

I  reached  my  arm,  full  length,  into 
the  tunnel,  but  could  not  feel  the  end 
of  it,  so  I  had  to  dig  from  the  top  of 
the  bank  down  to  the  tunnel.  Final¬ 
ly,  six  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the 
hole  I  found  a  little  room  about  ten 
inches  wide.  From  there  I  pulled  six 
Kingfishers  into  the  daylight.  They 
were  about  the  ugliest  creatures  I 
have  ever  seen,  because  their  bodies 
were  covered  with  blue  pinfeathers. 
I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  photo¬ 
graph  these  birds  as  the  sun  wasn’t 
shining.  After  I  had  a  good  look  at 
the  birds  I  put  them  back  in  their 
nest  and  covered  up  the  holes  I  had 
made  with  bark  and  leaves. 

That  day  we  also  found  a  Rose¬ 
breasted  Grosbeak’s  nest,  and  we 
saw  an  immature  Blackburnian 
Warbler.  Although  we  didn’t  see 
many  species  of  birds  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  day. 


Bird  Banding 

— •  the  Hard  Way 

WALTER  MATTHEWS 
Nipawin,  Sask. 

In  August,  1952,  we  were  at  our 
cabin  at  Fishing  Lake,  eighty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Nipawin.  While 
out  on  the  lake  fishing  we  noticed  a 
nice  flock  of  Mallard  Ducks.  Think¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  we  could  catch  some 
for  Billy  to  band  if  we  went  out  at 
night  with  a  spotlight,  we  took  the 
battery  out  of  the  car,  hooked  up  the 
spotlight,  got  the  motor  on  the  boat, 
and  started  out  about  eleven  o’clock. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  hardly 
see  Billy  in  the  front  of  the  boat,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  we  were  thor¬ 
oughly  lost  as  the  lake  is  over  a  mile 
wiae  and  two  miles  long.  After  cruis¬ 
ing  around  for  half  an  hour,  Billy 
got  the  ducks  in  the  spotlight  beam. 
I  opened  up  the  motor  and  the  chase 
was  one — twisting  and  turning  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Billy  kept  the  light  on  the  ducks, 
and  when  I  got  up  to  one  he  grabbed 
it  by  the  neck  and  lifted  it  into  the 
boat.  After  banding  and  releasing 
it  we  started  off  again.  A  cold  wind 
came  up  with  a  light  rain  and  we 
had  a  rough  trip  but  we  managed  to 
get  ten  ducks  before  we  gave  up. 

Sitting  out  on  a  rough  lake  in  a 
small  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
trying  to  hold  two  ducks  on  your 
knee  while  another  one  is  being 
banded  is  quite  an  experience. 

Coming  back,  Billy  turned  the 
light  down  into  the  water  and  there 
were  the  Whitefish — thousands  of 
them,  swimming  in  all  directions 
and  so  thick  there  would  be  ten  or 
twelve  in  th,e  beam  of  light  at  once. 
It  was  a  sight  tnat  one  seldom  sees, 
and  would  have  to  see  to  believe. 
They  were  in  about  two  feet  of  water 
and  I  suppose,  hunting  for  food. 

After  watching  the  fish  for  awhile, 
we  went  back  to  the  cabin,  got  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  and  went  to  bed 
about  3  a.m. 

Out  of  the  ten  ducks  Billy  banded 
that  night,  one  was  shot  at  Quitnan, 
Georgia,  and  one  was  shot  at  Hazen, 
Arkansas,  on  January  2nd  and  6th, 
1953. 
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WHO  ARE  THEY  ? 

MRS.  JOHN  HUBBARD 
Grenfell,  Sask. 


The  birds  that  we  see  in  winter 
are  a  motley  crew.  Some  of  them 
are  birds  that  are  with  us  all  year 
round  like  the  English  Sparrow,  the 
Magpie,  the  Sharp-tailed  and  Ruffed 
Grouse,  the  Hairy  and  Downy  Wood¬ 
peckers. 

Others  are  summer  visitors,  birds 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  don’t 
get  away  with  their  fellows  to  the 
South.  Immaturity  or  injuries  may 
account  for  some  of  these  stragglers. 

A  third  group  are  birds  that  live 
further  north  and  pay  us  visits  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the 
northern  visitors  is  the  little  Redpoll. 
This  small  member  of  the  large 
sparrow  clan  (it  is  about  5  inches  in 
length)  has  the  usual  brownish  spar¬ 
row  striping  but  has  a  bright  red 
cap.  A  rosy  colouring  on  breast  and 
rump  appears  on  male  birds  and  to 
Ic..  }r  extent  on  others. 

Two  slightly  larger  members  of 
the  sparrow  family  that  visit  orchard 
and  windbreaks  in  winter  are  the 
Evening  and  Pine  Grosbeaks. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak  is  smaller  than 
a  Robin  and  is  mainly  grey  in  colour 
with  the  heavy  beak  that  gives  it 
its  name.  Some  birds,  however,  are 
so  heavily  tinted  with  rosy  hues  on 
head,  back,  rump  and  breast  that 
they  are  breathtakingly  beautiful  in 
their  sombre  winter  setting.  Others 
are  tinted  more  or  less  heavily  with 
varying  shades  of  yellow  or  rust. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  is  smaller 
and  not  so  common  (I  believe).  In 
full  colour  it  is  a  striking  bird  in 
brilliant  black,  white  and  yellow. 
The  more  common  colouring  is  a 
dull  or  dirty  yellow  with  black  and 
white  wings. 

All  these  winter  members  of  the 
sparrow  clan  have  cheerful  songs  or 
calls. 

Another  handsome  winter  visitor 
is  the  Bohemian  Waxwing,  a  larger 
and  greyer  edition  of  the  summer 
Cedar  Waxwing.  Seen  at  a  distance 
the  Waxwing  can  be  recognized  by 
its  crest  and  yellow  tip  on  tail.  But 
it  is  worth  a  closer  look.  Many  col¬ 
ours  are  blended  together  to  make 


its  soft  silky  plumage  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  bits  of  bright  red  on 
wing  feathers  that  give  it  is  name 
(waxwing)  add  to  the  whole  effect. 

Another  striking  winter  bird  is 
the  Snowy  Owl,  an  infrequent  visi¬ 
tor  from  the  far  north.  Seen  in  his 
spotless  white  plumage  this  great 
bird  with  a  wingspread  of  up  to  five 
feet  is  something  to  be  remembered 
for  all  your  life.  However,  many  of 
these  round-headed  hornless  owls 
are  quite  heavily  barred  with  dark. 
This  owl  is  as  large  or  larger  than 
the  Great  Horned  Owl  but  does  not 
have  the  noticeable  “horns”.  Also 
its  markings  (when  not  in  the  all- 
white  plumage)  are  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl. 

The  Snow  Bunting,  another  spar¬ 
row,  is  a  frequent  winter  visitor. 
White  is  the  predominant  colour  on 
this  bird,  with  black  and  rusty  as 
second  colours.  They  are  more  often 
seen  in  large  flocks  than  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 


A  SUGGESTION 

AUGUST  J.  BREITUNG 

If  there  are  sufficient  Blue  Jay 
subscribers  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta, 
then  I  agree  with  Dr.  George  Led- 
dingham’s  suggestion  on  inside  back 
cover  of  July,  August,  September 
number  to  change  the  society’s  name 
from  “Saskatchewan  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society”  to  “Prairie  Natural 
History  Society.”  Also,  the  title  of 
the  magazine  could  be  changed  from 
“The  Blue  Jay”  to  “The  Prairie  Nat¬ 
uralist”  which  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate.  In  addition,  the  cover  illu¬ 
stration  could  be  deleted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Canadian  Field  Natural¬ 
ist  was  formerly  known  as  “The  Ot¬ 
tawa  Naturalist.” 

The  present  title,  “The  Blue  Jay” 
is  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  as  an 
ornithologists  magazine,  by  those 
not  familiar  with  it. 

^  V  -i* 

Note:  A  thorough  discussion  is  in¬ 
vited. — Ed. 
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Saskatchewan  Birds  in  Summer 

As  Noted  by  J.  Murray  Speirs  and  Dorothy  H.  Speirs,  in  July,  1953. 

On  the  morning  of  July  13,  Mr.  J.  M.  Speirs,  Secretary  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Research  Committee  and  Mrs.  Speirs  left  Lloydminster  for  a  motor 
trip  across  Saskatchewan  with  the  direct  intention  of  listing  all  birds  that 
they  saw  on  the  way.  The  Manitoba  border  was  reached  about  ten  o’clock 
of  the  morning  of  July  16,  and  during  that  short  period  they  recorded  2,708 
individuals  of  86  species. 

The  route  from  Lloydminster  led  through  Maidstone,  Battleford,  North 
Battleford,  Radisson,  Saskatoon,  Kenaston,  Chamberlain,  Lumsden,  Regina, 
Qu’Appelle,  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  Melville  and  Yorkton. 

Unfortunately  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  statistical  report  of  species 
observed  at  and  between  the  centres  named.  The  full  report,  however,  may 
be  seen  at  or  loaned  from  the  Provincial  Museum. 

The  coverage  is  remarkable  for  the  time  available,  and  although  the 
list  is  by  no  means  a  complete  one  of  Saskatchewan  birds,  Mr.  Speirs  feels 
that  its  chief  interest  would  be  for  potential  summer  visitors  to  Saskatche¬ 
wan  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  abundance  and  observability  of  the 
roadside  species. 

Following  is  the  list  without  details  as  to  where  the  species  were  seen: 


Holboell’s  Grebe 

1 

American  Avocet  .... 

1 

Loggerhead  Shrike  . 

34 

Horned  Grebe  _ 

33 

Ring-billed  Gull  _ 

1 

Red-eyed  Vireo  _ 

.  6 

Pied-billed  Grebe  - 

2 

Franklin’s  Gull  _ 

36 

Warbling  Vireo  _ 

.  2 

American  Bittern 

2 

Common  Tern  _ 

5 

Tennessee  Warbler 

1 

Mallard  _ - _ 

6 

Black  Tern  _ 

117 

Yellow  Warbler  _ 

.  61 

Gadwall  _ 

88 

Mourning  Dove  _ 

13 

Yellow  Throat  _ 

5 

Baldpate _ 

11 

Nighthawk  _ 

8 

American  Redstart  . 

.  1 

Pintail  _ 

17 

Flicker  _ 

10 

English  Sparrow  _ 

.495 

Green-winged  Teal 

1 

Downey  Woodpecker 

1 

Western  Meadowlark  94 

Blue-winged  Teal 

11 

Eastern  Kingbird  .... 

82 

Yellow-headed 

Shoveller  _ 

11 

Arkansas  Kingbird  .. 

8 

Blackbird  _ 

.  21 

Redhead  _ 

11 

Eastern  Phoebe  _ 

1 

Red- winged 

Canvas-back  _ 

2 

Least  Flycatcher  _ 

13 

Blackbird  _ 

.135 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck  „ 

16 

Horned  Lark  _ 

31 

Baltimore  Oriole 

5 

Ruddy  Duck  _ 

11 

Tree  Swallow  _ 

1 

Brewer’s  Blackbird  , 

444 

Hooded  Merganser  .. 
Red-tailed  Hawk 

1 

Bank  Swallow  _ 

16 

Grackle  _ 

6 

6 

Barn  Swallow  _ 

25 

Cowbird  _ 

.  5 

Swainson’s  Hawk  .... 

13 

Cliff  Swallow  _ 

4 

Rose-breasted 

Marsh  Hawk  _ 

8 

Purple  Martin  _ 

8 

Grosbeak  . 

.  1 

Hungarian  Partridge 

21 

Magpie  _ 

3 

American  Goldfinch 

23 

Ring-necked  Pheasant  1 

American  Crow  _ ! 

229 

Savannah  Sparrow  . 

37 

Sora  Rail  _ 

5 

B. -capped  Chickadee 

2 

Baird’s  Sparrow  _ 

.  4 

American  Coot  _ 

55 

House  Wren  _ 

25 

Leconte’s  Sparrow 

.  6 

Killdeer  _ 

31 

Long-billed  Marsh 

Vesper  Sparrow 

.  94 

Wilson’s  Snipe  _ 

2 

Wren  _ 

2 

Chipping  Sparrow 

4 

Upland  Plover  _ 

Spotted  Sandpiper  .. 

3 

1 

Catbird  _ 

Brown  Thrasher  _ 

10 

1 

Clay-coloured 

Sparrow 

69 

Solitary  Sandpiper  .. 

1 

A.  Robin  _ 

25 

Willet 

1 

Veery  _  _ 

6 

Song  Sparrow  _ 

40 

Lesser  Yellow-legs  .. 

23 

Mountain  Bluebird  .. 

4 

Chestnut-collared 

Marbled  Godwit  _ 

1 

Cedar  Waxwing 

16 

Longspur 

12 

We  hear  many  stories  of  long 
battles  between  animals  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  but  the  following 
incident  show  that  both  were  very 
fit.  While  harvesting  the  crop,  the 
men  on  the  combine  came  to  a  circle 
of  wheat  flattened  down.  On  inves¬ 


tigating  the  cause  they  found  a  dead 
skunk  and  a  dead  tomcat  torn  and 
blood-caked.  This  must  have  been  a 
battle  royal.  Did  poor  Tommy  die  of 
wounds  or  the  potent  weapon  of  the 
skunk? — Isabelle  Powell,  Swift  Cur¬ 
rent. 
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THE  TRUMPETER  SWAN 


FRED  C.  BARD 


During  the  winter  of  1953,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Naesmith  of  Maple 
Creek  visited  the  Museum.  They 
mentioned  a  Swan  had  been  known 
to  nest  in  the  Cypress  Hills.  Swans 
m  Saskatchewan  during  the  summer 
are  worth  investigating  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  was  made  to  field  check  this  rec¬ 
ord.  On  August  31st,  Mrs.  Naesmith 
accompanied  Fred  Lahrman  and  I 
to  examine  the  two  lakes  where  the 
birds  had  been  reported,  one  Adams 
Lake  and  the  other  Botley. 

Travelling  south  from  the  Nae¬ 
smith  Ranch  we  crossed  a  height  of 
land  and  dropped  back  into  a  deep 
coulee,  and  Adams  Lake  lay  before 
us.  Almost  before  we  could  stop,  we 
saw  a  single  white  bird  that  we  im¬ 
mediately  took  to  be  a  Swan  near 
the  north  end.  With  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  car,  the  bird  started 
to  swim  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  lake. 

We  drove  along  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
Swan  and,  when  opposite  the  bird, 
it  turned  and  commenced  swimming 
north  again  to  decoy  us  away.  The 
north  end  of  the  lake  is  divided  by 
a  peninsula  that  runs  south  for  about 
200  yards.  The  Swan  soon  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  west  arm.  The  small 
heightb  of  land  on  the  peninsula 


(Photos  by  Bard) 

hid  the  bird  from  view.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  the  car  could  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  obtaining  pictures.  Mrs. 
Naesmith  moved  the  car  slowly  up 
and  down  while  Fred  and  I  circled 
the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  came 
in  on  the  peninsula.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  end  of  this  point  of 
land,  we  very  cautiously,  looked 
through  cover  in  order  •  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  entire  arm.  We  saw 
the  Swan  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  up  the  lake.  We  settled  back 
and  prepared  the  cameras,  taking 

the  necessary  readings,  etc.,  and, 

when  hidden  from  view,  the  Swan 
could  see  the  car  moving  towards 
the  south  and  immediately  headed  in 
that  direction.  We  took  some  pic¬ 

tures  of  the  bird  swimming  closer 
when  suddenly  it  turned  north  and 
took  flight,  swinging  in  a  wide  arc, 
it  headed  south.  The  Swan  passed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  where 

we  were  hiding  and  our  excitement 
ran  high  as  we  rose  to  obtain  some 
record  of  this  rare  occasion.  The 
bird  continued  south  and,  swinging 
around  the  bend,  it  disappeared.  On 
reaching  the  car,  we  drove  to  the 
south  end  of  the  lake  and  found  the 
female  and  a  single  well-grown 
young,  grey  in  plumage,  swimming 
close  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  male 
bird  swam  in  by  this  time  and  the 
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three  started  toward  the  north  end 
of  the  lake. 

During  the  morning  we  were  able 
to  obtain  some  pictures  of  the  swim¬ 
ming  birds  and,  on  three  occasions, 
heard  the  trumpetlike  call  of  the  fe¬ 
male  as  she  escorted  the  young  away 
from  new  danger.  Mr.  Lahrman  and 
I  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Whistling  Swans  and  we  recognized 
the  great  difference  in  the  call  of 
this  bird.  Now  we  had  established 
the  Trumpeter  Swan  as  nesting  in 
the  Cypress  Hills.  The  first  definite 
record  for  Saskatchewan  so  far  as 
the  Museum  records  show.  Mrs.  Nae¬ 
smith  told  us  the  birds  had  not  nest¬ 
ed  on  this  lake  before  and  it  was 
agreed  we  should  visit  Botley  Lake. 
•Following  the  coulee,  along  the 
creek  we  travelled  nearly  five  mi^'^s 
before  reaching  Botley  Lake.  We 
covered  this  lake  fairly  well  and 
found  no  evidence  of  any  nest  here, 
although  towards  the  south  the  cover 
was  much  heavier.  Yet  we  didn’t  see 
why  these  birds  should  leave  Botley 
Lake  and  walk,  as  they  Would  have 
to  do,  to  take  the  young,  and  end  up 
at  Adams  Lake  over  the  height  of 
land  two  miles  away.  It  appeared 
food  and  cover  was  much  better  on 
this  lake.  We  feel  reasonably  sure, 
therefore,  the  birds  nested  at  Adams 
Lake. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Can¬ 
ada  Geese,  a  pair  with  three  young, 
were  found  on  Botley  Lake. 

Photographs  were  made  of  this 
region  and  we  returned  to  Adams 
Lake. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  taking 
photographs  of  Adams  Lake  and  the 
rolling  hills  in  order  to  duplicate 
the  scene  in  the  habitat  case.  We 
were  determined  now  to  build  a 
group  of  Trumpeter  Swans.  We  had 
previously  received  two  from  the 
Canada  Wildlife  Service,  birds  that 
had  died  and  were  given  to  us  for 
Museum  mounts.  More  photographs 
were  taken  of  the  birds  and,  on  each 
occasion,  the  male  would  swim  to 
the  north  end  to  decoy  us  away. 
Here  we  left  them  until  the  next 
day. 

On  returning  to  the  lake,  the  three 
birds  were  seen  after  considerable 
searching.  The  male  was  in  evidence 


from  the  beginning,  but  the  female 
and  young  had  somehow  managed 
to  disappear  in  the  cover  near  the 
spring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake.  Two  hours  were  spent  record¬ 
ing  the  cover,  taking  photographs 
and  motion  pictures.  About  noon, 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  the 
birds  and  continue  with  other  field 
work.  As  we  proceeded  to  leave,  the 
male  bird  took  flight  and  flew  be¬ 
yond  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
swinging  in  an  arc  towards  Botley 
Lake. 

We  are  very  pleased  the  birds  have 
established  themselves  in  the  Hills 
and  with  reasonable  protection,  they 
should  do  well.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  recent  Information  Service 
Release  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  reports  the  Trum¬ 
peter  Swan  ranks  continue  to  grow. 
A  preliminary  census,  taken  recent¬ 
ly  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
National  Park  Service  personnel,  re¬ 
vealed  an  increase  of  6  Trumpeters 
over  last  year’s  count  of  571.  The 
United  States  population  now  stands 
at  577  birds.  We  fully  intend  to  keep 
a  close  check  on  this  known  pair  in 
Saskatchewan  and  urge  sufficient 
publicity  to  afford  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  larger  species  of  wildlife  are 
subject  to  targets  far  too  often  and, 
so  far  as  the  Trumpeter  Swans  and 
the  Whooping  Cranes  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  excuse  why  these  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  legal  species 
of  waterfowl  that  may  be  taken.  We 
urge  the  sportsmen  to  take  pride  in 
their  hunting  expeditions  in  exercis¬ 
ing  the  judgment  of  right  from 
wrong.  They  alone  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  length  of  time  these 
beautiful  creatures  continue  to  sur¬ 
vive. 
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UNUSUAL  NESTING  SITES 

By  DR.  STUART  HOUSTON,  Yorkton 
(Photos  from  Kodachrome  by  the  author) 


Crow  nest.  Last  Mountain  Lake 


The  ever-present  prospect  of  see¬ 
ing  something  unusual  makes  every 
nature  excursion  an  exciting  game. 
While  holidaying  on  the  farm  near 
Dilke,  we  were  intrigued  to  find 
three  species  of  birds  nesting  in  un¬ 
usual  locations;  jeach  was  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  local  circumstances. 

The  flickers  at  Henry  McArton’s 
last  year  drilled  a  hole  in  the  barn 
wall  and  nested  just  inside.  This 
year  they  apparently  were  molested 
by  the  cat  and  because  of  a  shortage 
of  suitable  trees,  chose  a  hollow  log 
lying  on  the  ground!  Actually,  the 
bottom  of  the  log  had  rotted  away 
and  when  seen  on  June  22,  one  young 
flicker  and  two  infertile  eggs  were 
actually  reposed  in  a  depression  in 
the  ground.  The  entrance  hole  was 


\ 

almost  directly  above  this.  The 
heavy  rain  on  June  24  which  poured 
in  upon  the  nestling  proved  the  folly 
of  such  a  nesting  site,  for  the  young 
bird  was  dead  when  I  next  visited 
the  nest. 

I  have  frequently  found  English 
Sparrows  attaching  their  nests  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  bulky  nest  of 
a  Red-tailed  or  Swainson’s  Hawk. 
However,  this  year  for  the  first  time 
I  found  an  English  Sparrow  nest 
containing  one  egg  and  several 
young  built  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
Crow  nest.  On  top  of  the  nest  about 
twelve  inches  above  was  a  young 
Crow  not  quite  old  enough  to  leave 
the  nest. 

Rising  waters  on  Last  Mountain 
Lake  flooded  a  clump  of  trees  which 


English  Sparrow  nest,  beneath  occupied  Crow's  nest.  Dilke. 
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Hollow  log  on  ground  occupied  by  Flicker.  Dilke. 


previously  had  constituted  a  small 
island  several  hundred  yards  from 
shore.  This  practically  converted  one 
pair  of  crows  into  mariners,  for  their 
nest  had  three  feet  of  water  beneath 
it.  On  June  28,  we  anchored  the  boat 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  climbed 
up  to  band  the  almost  full-grown 
young.  One  of  them  jumped  over¬ 
board,  but  when  he  struck  the  water 
he  became  even  more  frightened. 
He  did  not  swim  in  the  conventional 
manner,  but  rather  used  his  out¬ 
stretched  wings  as  oars.  He  appar¬ 
ently  chose  us  as  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils  and  came  directly  back  to 
the  boat  and  clambered  over  the 
side.  I  placed  a  band  on  his  leg  and 
put  him  back  on  the  nest. 


A  GALA  YEAR 

ELIZABETH  HUBBARD,  Grenfell 

Wild  flowers  had  a  gala  year  here. 
Things  ordinarily  seen  singly  ap¬ 
peared  as  masses  of  bloom.  In  one 
or  two  places  lilies  made  quite  a 
show  and  they  were  to  be  seen  along 
most  roadsides.  A  small  flowered 
white  Aster  is  blooming  profusely  in 
my  perennial  border  now.  I  think  it 
is  the  Many-flowered.  A  Willow  As¬ 
ter  also  can  be  depended  on  for  a 
big  patch  of  colour  there  every  fall. 

A  n  American  Bittern  which  nests 
in  a  nearby  slough,  takes  flights 
across  our  yard  on  the  way  to  the 
dug-out.  When  he  does  the  small 
birds  evidently  mistake  him  for  a 
hawk  and  give  him  the  works. 


Observe  the  Hawk 

By  MRS.  M.  BROOKER 
Grassy  Lake,  P.O.  Love,  Sask. 

When  the  sound  of  the  shot  had 
faded  and  the  few  feathers  settled 
slowly  to  the  ground,  we  walked 
over  to  where  the  hawk  sprawled 
face  down,  his  wings  spread  as  if 
in  the  last  living  moment  he  had 
prepared  for  flight  into  some  other 
skies  beyond. 

He  was  a  goshawk,  powerful, 
splendidly  beautiful.  Surely  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  development  in  the 
making  of  this  fierce  flesh  eater 
were  not  without  purpose.  Yet  some 
people  shoot  hawks  indiscriminately 
without  first  specifying  what  type 
of  hawk  they  down. 

The  Redtail  lines  his  nest  with 
grey  squirrel  tails.  We  can  safely 
agree  that  the  tails  of  imperfect  and 
diseased  squirrels  are  among  them. 

The  goshawk  flushes  or  downs  his 
prey  in  a  flash  of  speed.  The  sick  or 
maimed  have  no  chance  against  this 
attack.  Of  course  he  gets  the  perfect 
ones  too,  but  since  he  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  perfection,  should 
he  not  enjoy  his  innings?  So  you  will 
counterattack  and  ask,  how  does  he 
happen  to  be  so  perfect?  What  nat¬ 
ural  enemy  banishes  the  weak  and 
maimed  in  his  family?  None  that 
we  know  of.  But  providence  takes 
care  of  that.  If  the  hawk  is  not  swift, 
sure,  and  ferocious  at  birth  he  will 
die  shortly  after  the  parent  hawks 
stop  feeding  him,  thus  never  able  to 
propagate  his  imperfections. 
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THE  ARCHEOLOGIST’S  STICK 

PETER  W.  GRANT,  Winnipeg 


The  archeologist’s  stick  is  a  great 
help,  and  it  varies  with  the  work  and 
locality.  It  may  be  a  few  inches  long 
to  shoulder  high.  You  pick  up  any¬ 
thing  handy  for  small  jobs — a  piece 
of  lath,  a  broken  bit  of  branch  or  a 
stout  length  of  wire  or  rod.  Anything 
will  do  that  will  save  your  back  from 
bending  and  your  finger  nails  from 
digging.  You  use  it  to  scratch,  and 
poke,  and  turn  over  the  interesting 
objects  you  see  in  your  search  for 
artifacts. 

A  short  stick  is  best  for  very  small 
artifacts,  so  you  can  bend  over  close 
to  the  job,  and  scratch  and  poke  in 
the  mud  and  gravel.  A  short  stick  is 
also  useful  in  a  site  that  has  been 
well  picked  over  and  the  large  and 
easily  found  articles  removed.  That 
means  that  only  small  and  well  hid¬ 
den  articles  are  left,  and  you  must 
scratch  and  get  down  close  to  see 
them. 

A  long  and  strong  stick  is  best  for 
rough  and  rocky  ground,  down-tim¬ 
ber,  and  drift-wood  on  a  beach.  Cut 
a  stout  on'  ""hat  reaches  to  your 
shoulder  and  put  a  spike  in  the  end. 
A  spike  may  be  made  by  sawing  the 
head  off  a  big  nail  and  driving  it 
into  the  end  of  your  stick  with  the 
sharp  end  outward.  This  spike  is 
handy  for  testing  leaves  and  bark 
that  look  like  artifacts,  and  with  it 
you  can  tell  by  the  sound  whether 
an  article  is  stone  or  pottery.  Re¬ 
member,  you  bend  down  and  pick 
up  many,  many  times  a  day;  and 
anything  that  will  save  you  bend- 
downs  and  pick-ups  is  a  friend  in¬ 
deed. 

Your  long  stick  is  handy  for 
sounding  boggy  spots.  It  is  useful 
when  climbing  down  or  wind-fall 
timber  or  driftwood,  and  the  end 
spike  keeps  it  from  slipping  off  loose 
b^rk,  slimy  logs,  or  roots. 

The  strong  staff  with  its  spike 
helps  you  up  and  down  when  climb¬ 
ing  rock  outcrop  or  broken  rock. 
You  can  use  it  as  a  third  leg  to  test 
a  loose  rock  for  roll  and  slip,  before 
taking  the  weight  off  your  other 
foot.  Along  the  Pinawa  Channel  in 
Manitoba  the  huge  pieces  of  blasted 
rock  to  be  climbed  over  are  piled 
up  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  no 
soil  whatever;  and  in  places  like 


that  you  will  find  a  strong  spiked 
staff  very  useful. 

You  can  poke  your  long  staff  into 
the  mud  and  use  it  for  a  boat  anchor 
when  nothing  else  offers.  Stood  up, 
it  can  be  used  as  a  marker  or  refer¬ 
ence  point.  It  is  useful  to  knock 
water  off  drenched  weeds  and  brush, 
and  very  handy  in  parting  weeds 
and  grass  that  grow  up  around  arti¬ 
facts.  It  is  also  handy  to  hang  a  pot 
over  the  camp  fire,  and,  when  tired, 
you  can  use  it  for  a  staff  to  lean  on, 
or  help  you  on  your  way. 

Green  birch  makes  a  good  staff 
and  it  dries  out  quickly  when  peeled. 
It  is  then  light,  strong,  and  so  “Good 
to  the  feel”  that  you  hope  and  pray 
it  will  find  for  you  at  least  one  arti¬ 
fact  per  hour.  Choose  the  thickness 
by  your  weight,  but  be  sure  it  is 
strong  enough  to  take  all  your 
weight  without  breaking.  There  are 
times  and  places  where  a  broken 
staff  might  cause  a  bad  fall  and 
serious  injury.  It  might  also  let  you 
down  when  climbing  rock  faces  over 
deep,  swift  and  dangerous  water. 
The  long  staffs  of  the  old-time  shep¬ 
herds  who  scrambled  over  the  rocks 
of  Palestine  were  not  carried  for  or¬ 
nament. 


BEAUTY  IS  ALWAYS  PRESENT 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

mals.  Squirrels  are  uncommon  on 
our  spruce-shy  farm. 

I  crossed  a  rabbit  run  tunneling 
through  a  dense  patch  of  sun-cured 
peavine  and  bristling  rose  bushes. 
A  coyote  had  passed  that  way  too. 
His  tracks  showed  plainly  in  a  strip 
of  shallow  snow. 

I  halted  for  a  moment  by  a  flat 
slab  of  granite.  A  few  shreds  of  a 
scarlet  rose  hip  were  scattered  on 
the  rock’s  grey  surface.  A  mouse,  no 
doubt,  had  dined  at  this,  “table  in 
the  wilderness”. 

Nearing  home,  I  discovered  a  few 
white  heads  of  spicy  yarrow,  and  a 
number  of  short-stemmed  dande¬ 
lions  upon  a  sheltered  sidehill.  How 
beautiful  these  unexpected  flowers 
seemed.  A  November  bouquet,  a 
token  to  remind  us  that  beauty  is 
always  present  if  we  but  stop  to  see 
it. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  HELP 


A.  M.  PROVICK,  Hazelcliffe,  Sask. 


Site  of  Kaposuar  Post  Office.  Stephen  Barath,  P.M. 


Since  my  letter  re  post  office  sites 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Blue  Jay,  I  have  received  some  en¬ 
couragement,  favourable  comment, 
and  offers  of  assistance,  in  a  project 
which  I  have  revealed  to  a  number 
of  interested  people.  It  is  briefly  this: 
to  form  a  booklet  or  scrapbook  con¬ 
taining  all  the  information  about  any 
particular  post  office  in  the  N.W.T., 
Sask.,  and  Assiniboia,  opened  up  to 
1906.  What  could  be  included  would 
be:  (1)  Photograph  of  each  post  of¬ 
fice,  (2)  Location,  (3)  First  postmas¬ 
ter  and  a  bit  about  him  (or  her),  (4) 
Something  about  the  mail  contracts 
and  carriers,  if  possible.  This  is  often 
most  interesting. 

The  dates  of  opening  are  not  too 
important  as  I  can  get  this  from 
philatelic  publications  or  from  Ot¬ 
tawa  whenever  they  are  inclined  to 
be  co-operative. 

Time  is  running  out — very  few 
original  farm  homes  or  village  post 
offices  still  remain.  Many  of  them 
are  lying  in  old  photograph  albums, 
etc.  There  is  no  time  like  right  now 
to  preserve  what  is  left,  and  I  am 
willing  to  collect  this  from  interested 
readers  and  try  to  organize  the  ma¬ 
terial  into  something  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  permanent  interest.  I  hope 
that  in  time  the  booklet  or  whatever 
form  it  takes  will  be  circulated 


amongst  interested  contributors.  So 
won’t  you  drop  me  a  line  right  away 
so  we  can  start  the  ball  rolling? 

ALSO  INTERESTED 

I,  too,  am  interested  in  the  postal 
history  of  Saskatchewan.  We  have 
in  our  vicinity  a  little  post  office 
called  Cramerburg,  that  has  been 
there  since  early  days  and  is  still 
going  strong.  Near  this  post  office, 
to  remind  us  that  time  is  not  stand¬ 
ing  still,  is  a  deep  ditch  being  put  in 
by  the  P.F.R.A.,  to  drain  a  large 
area  of  land  which  is  under  water 
during  wet  years. — Isabelle  Powell, 
Swift  Current. 


MASS  MIGRATION  OF  JUNCOS 

J.  TURNQUIST,  Wallwort,  Sask. 

According  to  my  bird  records  it 
was  on  the  25th  of  April,  1947,  when 
my  late  friend,  J.  D.  Ritchie  and  I 
sat  by  my  window  and  watched  a 
flock  of  Slate-coloured  Juncos  *go 
by  on  their  way  north.  We  estimated 
that  there  were  at  least  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  them.  Some  were  walking, 
some  hopping,  others  flying,  but  all 
were  feeding  on  seeds  that  I  had 
put  out.  We  noticed  a  few  Redpolls 
among  them.  After  this  group  had 
passed  I  saw  no  more  of  them  that 
spring.  It  would  appear  that  they 
all  went  on  one  mass  migration 
wave.  It  was  a  grand  sight. 
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1953  Sask.  Christmas  Bird  Count 

IMPORTANT!  READ  CAREFULLY; 

Fill  out  this  report  for  the  best  one  day  between  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  J. 
Underline  all  species  seen  on  that  one  day. 

e.g.  Snow  Bunting,  55 

Then  circle  all  other  species  seen  on  other  days  during  the  period  from 
Dec.  20  to  Jan.  2,  and  mark  the  date  seen. 

e.g.  (Hairy  Woodpecke^ .  Dec.  29 

. ,  Sask.,  (describe  area  covered:  . 

.  ) 

Dec . ,  1952;  . a.m.  to  . p.m.;  Wind  .  Temp . . . 


(Clear  or  cloudy  with  _.... 

.  inches  of  snow.  ... 

. observers  in . 

.  parties) 

Total  party  hours,  . 

..  (_ . by  car,  . 

. on  foot. 

) 

Total  party  miles,  . 

..  ( . by  car,  . 

. on  foot. 

) 

Mallard  . 

Lesser  Scaup  . 

American  Goldeneye  . 

Goshawk . .7. . 

Amer.  rough-legged  Hawk  . . 

Marsh  Hawk  . 

Golden  Eagle  . 

Bald  Eagle  . . 

Prairie  Falcon  . 

Pigeon  Hawk . 

Spruce  Grouse  . . . . . 

Ruffed  Grouse  . 

Willow  Ptarmigan  . 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse  . . . 

Hungarian  Partridge  . 

Chukar  Partridge  . 

Ring-necked  Pheasant  . 

Great  Horned  Owl . . 

Snowy  Owl  . 

Hawk  Owl  . . . 

Long-eared  Owl  . 

Short-eared  Owl  . 

Richardson’s  Owl  . 

Saw-whet  Owl  . 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker . 

Pileated  Woodpecker  . ; . 

Hairy  Woodpecker . 

Downy  Woodpecker . 

Arctic  three-toed  Woodpecker  . 

Amer.  three-toed  Woodpecker  . . . 

Horned  Lark  . 

Canada  Jay  . . 

Blue  Jay . 

Magpie  . 

Raven  . 

American  Crow  . 


Black-capped  Chickadee  . 

Hudsonian  Chickadee  . 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch  .... 

Brown  Creeper  . . 

American  Robin  . 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet  . 

Bohemian  Waxwing  . 

Cedar  Waxwing  . ; . 

Northern  Shrike  . 

European  Starling  . . 

English  Sparrow  . 

Western  Meadowlark  . 

Red-winged  Blackbird  . 

Brewer’s  Blackbird  . 

Bronzed  Grackle  . ••/... 

Evening  Grosbeak  . 

Pine  Grosbeak  . 

Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch 

Hepburn’s  Rosy  Finch  . 

Hoary  Redpoll  . 

Common  Redpoll  . 

Red  Crossbill . . . 

White-winged  Crossbill  . 

Vesper  Sparrow  . . . . 

Slate-colored  Junco  . . 

Tree  Sparrow  . . . . 

Song  Sparrow  . 

Lapland  Longspur  . 

Snow  Bunting . 
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Comments  (re  circumstances  of  identification  of  rarer  species,  etc.) 


TOTAL  FOR  DAY:  . species,  about  . . .  individuals. 

TOTAL  FOR  DEC.  20  lo  JAN  2:  .  species,  about  . individuals 


(names  of  observers) 


12th  Annual  Sask.  Christmas  Bird  Count 

We  hope  that  many  of  our  Saskatchewan  members  will  be  able  to  take 
part  in  our  twelfth  annual  Christmas  bird  count.  Make  your  observations 
while  going  about  your  daily  work,  but  try  to  go  for  a  hike  for  an  hour  or 
two.  We  would  like  everyone  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  afield,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  seven  (the  latter  is  necessary  to  meet  Audubon  Society  requirements). 
Certainly  we  will  disqualify  all  reports  covering  less  than  two  hours,  or 
failing  to  follow  directions.  All  the  observers  in  one  locality  should  make 
their  counts  the  same  day  and  submit  only  one  report.  The  area  covered 
should  be  no  more  than  20  miles  in  diameter  if  roads  are  open  in  several 
directions.  Please  send  your  reports  promptly  the -first  week  in  January. 


APPRECIATION 


October  2,  1953 

Following  are  quotations  from  a  letter  received  by  Dr.  Stuart  Houston 
and  written  by  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Carnes  (Betty  Carnes),  President  Emeritus 
of  the  New  Jersey  Audubon  Society  and  Chairman  of  the  American  Orni¬ 
thologist’s  Union: 

“I  wish  I  could  adequately  express  my  very  great  delight  in  receiving 
from  you  those  copies  of  the  “Blue  Jay”.  I  read  them  through  from  cover  to 
cover  with  the  very  special  sort  of  interest  given  by  one  who  once  aspired 
to  do  something  similar  and  failed.  The  pleasant  homey  touch  which  I  once 
tried  to  inject  in  our  N.J.  state  publication  is  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  “Blue  Jay”  that,  as  I  read  it,  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  Tf  only  I  had  more 
of  these,  so  that  others  here  might  see  what  we  might  one  day  aspire  to’. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  my  dream  to  first  establish  a  permanent,  home 
and  headquarters  for  our  state  Audubon  Society  and  then  launch  a  publica¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  “Blue  Jay.”  I  did  manage  to  establish  their  own  home 
for  them,  but  our  publication  is  still  that  dry  as  dust  affair  with  dull  records 
of  birds  seen  months  ago,  notices  of  field  trips  for  the  future,  but  practically 
really  nothing  informative  on  birds  and  other  wildlife.  There  are  many 
publications  for  the  expert  observers  but  far  too  few  aimed  at  beginner  and 
expert  alike.  If  groups,  like  ours,  are  to  grow  and  thrive,  there  must  be 
articles  definitely  planned  to  capture  the  interest  of  the  casual  (at  first)  bird 
observer.  The  “Blue  Jay”  is  exceedingly  well  rounded  and  I  want  more  of 
them  to  send  to  others  whom  I  am  trying  to  interest  in  getting  out  such  a 
publication  down  here.  So  here  is  my  check  for  $5.00  to  insure  my  receiving 
copies  of  your  magazine  for  the  next  five  years.  I  shall  use  your  gift  copies 
to  wave  under  the  noses  of  the  uninspired,  to  show  them  what  can  be  done, 
once  intelligent  direction  takes  over.  Certainly  yours  is  the  best  dollar  value 
I  could  possibly  imagine.  I  wish  it  could  be  done  here.” 


Authorized  as  Second  Class  Mail,  Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa. 
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